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Preface     L 


IN  putting  these  portraits  and  sketches  before  the 
public  I  am  aware  that  the  public  interest  in 
Serbia  has  flagged  since  the  Afmistice.  That  is 
the  reason  why  I  do  it.  Serbia  needs  people's 
interest.  Proportionately  to  her  size,  her  sacrifice 
was  the  greatest  of  the  war.  She  was  "looted  by  two 
enemy  armies,  her  bridges  and  mines  were  destroyed, 
and  parts  of  her  land  were  completely  devastated. 
Her  losses  are  estimated  at  1,500,000  souls,  or  almost 
a  third  of  her  total  population.  This  includes  not 
only  the  men  who  fell  at  the  Front,  but  that  part 
of  the  civilian  population  which  perished  through 
massacre,  famine,  or  plague,  as  well  as  the  quarter 
of  a  million  who  were  lost  in  the  Albanian  Retreat. 
The  problems  she  is  wrestling  with  now  are  too 
great  for  her  unless  she  has  our  interest  and  help 
with  them. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  title  that  this  is  not  a 
book  on  Serbia's  problems,  yet  many  of  them  have 
been  incidentally  touched  on  in  it.  Such  is,  for 
instance,  the  Re-education  of  her  disabled  men. 
'I  hi,  work  begun  amongst  the  exiled  Serbs  is  being 
vigorously  continued  by  the  Serbian  Relief  Fund  in 
Serbia  itself.  For  many  of  the  men  the  need  of  it 
is  more  obvious  now  that  they  have  returned   home 
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than  it  was  before.  In  Bizerta,  where  they  were 
considered  as  part  of  the  army,  they  were  at  least 
fed  and  clothed,  but  at  home  their  pension  of  2° 
dinars  monthly  (a  dinar  is  now  about  half  a  franc) 
is  not  enough  to  keep  them  alive,  and  condemns 
them  to  be  a  useless  burden  to  their  relatives  unless 
they  can  learn  some  trade.  The  problem  of  the 
returning  refugees  is  also  alluded  to  :  the  people  who, 
like  Danilo  and  the  Member  for  Glenda,  came  back 
to  find  their  houses  bare,  and  all  their  possessions 
looted  ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  problem  of  the 
orphaned  children.  It  is  true  many  problems  have 
not  been  touched  on  at  all  :  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  appalling  increase  of  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  due  to  the  war  conditions  and  the  dearth 
of  doctors,  hospitals,  and  sanitation.  This  does  not 
come  in  at  all,  nor  the  splendid  efforts  which  the 
Serbian  Relief  Fund  is  making  at  Nish  and  through- 
out the  Centre  to  grapple  with  it.  That  must  be 
left  for  others  to  recount.  What  I  should  like  to 
call  special  attention  to  in  this  preface  is  the  question 
that  is  touched  on  in  the  last  three  sketches — that  of 
the  orphaned  children.  It  is  not,  as  in  Vienna,  that 
they  are  starving.  Friends  of  Serbia  in  this  country 
are  rather  by  way  of  being  apologetic  that  they  are 
not  dying  of  hunger  :  as  though  food  were  all  poor 
mortals  needed.  Is  it  not  enough  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  these  children  are  ragged,  filthy, 
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diseased,  uncared-for,  and  unschooled,  even  if  most 
of  them  are  fed  in  some  manner  or  other  ?  Is  it 
not  enough  that  they  are  inevitably  growing  up  to 
a  life  of  misery  and  semi-barbarism  ?  There  are 
500,000  fatherless  children  in  Yougo-Slavia,  and 
Dr.  Popovitch,  Minister  of  Child  Welfare,  has  esti- 
mated that  altogether  200,000  children  are  destitute 
and  in  need  of  immediate  help. 

Economic  conditions  have,  of  course,  aggravated 
the  misery  of  these  children.  Many  districts  in 
Serbia  were  completely  isolated  for  months  after  the 
Armistice,  owing  to  transport  difficulties.  Transport 
difficulties  have  indeed  hampered  reconstruction  in 
Serbia  more  than  anything  else.  It  was  not  till 
eleven  months  after  the  Armistice  that  all  the  broken 
bridges  of  the  one  important  railway  through  Serbia, 
that  running  from  Semlin  through  Belgrade  and  Nish 
to  Salonika,  were  rebuilt.  The  roads  were  in  such  a 
shocking  state  through  lack  of  repair  that  motor 
transport  was  continually  giving  way.  Even  where 
transport  difficulties  did  not  exist  there  was  very  little 
to  transport.  Relief  Missions  have  filled  the  breach 
to  some  extent,  but  although  both  England  and 
America  have  given  with  royal  generosity,  it  is  obvious 
that  relief  cannot  supply  the  needs  of  a  nation  as  a 
normal,  healthy  commerce  can.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  up  to  the  time  this  book  goes  to  Press 
scarcely   any   raw   materials   or   manufactured   articles 
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have  filtered  into  Yougo-Slavia  from  outside,  except 
such  as  the  Relief  Missions  have  obtained.  Though 
in  theory  open  to  commerce,  she  has  been  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  in  a  state  of  blockade.  This, 
for  an  ally  who  played  such  a  heroic  part  in  the  war 
and  suffered  such  intolerable  losses,  would  seem 
ridiculous  if  it  were  not  tragic.  Italy  is  mainly 
responsible.  She  has  far  from  friendly  feelings  to 
Yougo-Slavia,  and  has  allowed  very  little  to  come 
through  to  it. 

D'Annunzio  aggravated  the  situation  by  com- 
pletely blocking  the  main  channel  of  communication 
— i.e.  that  through  Fiume.  Central  Europe  has 
nothing  to  spare  for  export,  and  Russia,  of  course, 
is  still  out  of  the  running.  It  is  partly  a  con- 
sequence of  this  that  the  poorer  children  are  in 
such  a  terrible  condition  of  rags,  and  that  so  few 
have  shoes  for  their  feet.  For  years  the  Serbian 
woman  has  had  no  cotton  or  flax  to  weave  into 
clothing  for  her  family,  while  leather  and  wool 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  prosperous.  Serbs 
in  general  are  kind  to  children,  and  they  are  so 
naturally  generous  that  they  would  not  have  allowed 
their  orphan  children  to  run  about  half-naked  as 
as  they  do  if  clothing  had  been  more  accessible. 
They  would  have  at  least  clothed  the  children  who 
drudged  for  them  or  kept  their  animals.  They 
would   have   almost   certainly   done   more   than   this. 
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Slav  peasants  are  capable  of  amazing  generosity  and 
self-sacrifice  where  children  are  concerned.  Few 
people  know  what  they  have  done  for  the  child 
victims  of  their  race.  During  the  war,  for  instance, 
16,000  starving  children  were  collected  from  Bosnia, 
Dalmatia,  and  Herzogovina,  and  adopted  by  the 
peasants  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Banat.  These 
children  are  only  now  going  back  to  their  homes. 
Their  new  parents  kept  them  for  between  two  and 
three  years  without  any  thought  of  reward.  The 
reluctance  with  which  so  many  of  them  are  going 
back  is  the  best  proof  of  the  kindness  and  generosity 
with  which  they  have  been  treated.  South  of  the 
Danube,  in  Serbia  proper,  hospitality  on  this  scale 
has  been  economically  impossible  ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  orphan  children  do  live  somehow  or  other  is  due 
to  the  generosity  of  their  relatives  and  neighbours, 
for  the  State  and  Missions  have  only  as  yet  nibbled 
at  the  fringe  of  the  problem. 

Yet  it  is  a  problem  worth  tackling.  Serbian 
children  are  not  all  like  the  gipsy  boy  of  this  book. 
Most  of  them  are  responsive  to  training  and  eager 
for  knowledge.  There  is  fine  stuff  to  work  on,  and 
it  is  possible  to  make  sturdy  and  intelligent  peasant 
folk  of  the  poor  little  swineherds  and  drudges,  as  well 
as  out  of  the  younger  and  more  malleable  material. 
The  Serbian  Relief  Fund  and  other  societies  arc- 
trying  to  do    it.      The  Friends'  War   Victims'   Relief 
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Committee  is  at  present  turning  its  energies  to  the 
construction  of  huts  in  the  devastated  districts  west 
of  Nish,  but  is  not  going  to  confine  itself  to  the 
building  up  of  the  waste  places  merely  in  its  literal 
sense.  They  have  obtained  land  near  Leskovatz, 
and  are  going  to  establish  a  model  farm,  where  boys 
can  learn  agriculture  and  the  simpler  trades.  The 
experiment  the  Serbian  Relief  Fund  is  making  in 
the  north  of  Serbia — an  experiment  whose  tentative 
beginning  is  described  in  '  The  Orphan  Hunt ' — they 
will  make  in  the  south.  Miss  McFie's  Child  Wel- 
fare Association  is  striving  at  this  moment  to  start 
similar  centres  in  other  parts  of  Serbia.  The  Serbian 
Relief  Committee  of  America  is  establishing  splendid 
children's  institutions  in  the  centre.  These  are  being 
planned  with  that  combination  of  common  sense  and 
idealism  which  we  look  for  from  the  States.  Dr. 
MacPhail  has  an  excellent  Children's  Hospital  in 
Belgrade — the  first  institution  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  existed  in  Serbia. 

A  fine  work  is  on   hand,   but  unless  the  public 
sympathy  is  with  it,  it  cannot  grow  and  be  effective. 

FRANCESCA   M.  WILSON 
(Of  the  Serbian  Relief  Fund  and  Friends'  War 
Victims'  Relief  Committee). 
February  1920. 
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A  Pagan  People  and  a 
Barbarous  Speech 

TWO  or  three  days  after  arriving  in  Corsica 
as  a  new  worker  I  was  sent  up  to  Bocognano, 
a  mountain  village  where  the  Serbian  Relief 
Fund  had  perched  a  colony  of  Serbian  refugees. 
Here  I  found  that  the  first  Serb  thing  that  I  had 
to  tackle  was  the  language.  As  I  was  destined  to 
replace  the  English  worker  there  in  her  task  of 
shepherding  the  little  flock  in  six  weeks'  time,  and 
there  was  no  assurance  of  an  interpreter,  this  was  a 
matter  of  urgency.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  six 
weeks  I  was  sometimes  left  in  charge  to  wrestle  along 
as  best  I  might. 

I  well  remember  on  one  of  these  occasions 
sallying  forth  early  in  the  morning  to  inspect  the 
workrooms.  These  were  wonderful  places  where 
women,  crumpled  with  age  but  still  bright-eyed  and 
vigorous,  combed  and  spun  wool,  raw  from  the 
sheep,  or  else  dyed  it  in  great  vats,  while  the  younger 
generation  wove  it  into  flaming  rugs.  Sitting  silent, 
absorbed  in  their  work,  or  singing  at  times  snatches 
of  an  old  folk  song,  they  looked  as  antique  and 
unreal  as  a  fairy-talc,  or  at  any  rate  no  more  modern 
than  Penelope.  I  loved  the  workrooms,  and  my 
steps  were  winged  with  expectation.  But  I  found 
the  rooms  empty,  the  spindles  heaped  in  a  corner, 
and  the  looms  all  idle.  Farther  on  I  passed  the 
cobbler  sitting  nonchalantly  on  his  doorstep,  and  the 
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carpenter's  shop  clothed  in  silence.  Lower  down  I 
saw  a  knot  of  women  and  children,  all  dressed  in 
their  gayest  peasant  clothes.  I  gesticulated  my 
astonishment.  '  Zashto  ? '  (Wherefore  ?)  The  replies 
were  torrential.  I  did  not  understand  a  syllable,  but 
I  caught  the  words  c  Sveti  Ilia '  repeated  again  and 
again.  Sveti-ilia — what  was  a  sveti-ilia  to  cause  such 
a  change  in  the  peaceful  habits  of  life  ?  I  went 
farther,  and  at  last  I  came  on  an  old  man  with  a 
faint  pretension  to  French.  '  Sveti  Ilia — ah,  lui  grand 
saint.  Saint  Ilia — beaucoup  de  feu,y  and  he  waved  his 
arms  dramatically.  It  was  Elijah,  then  (St.  Elijah — 
beaucoup  de  feu),  who  was  responsible  for  the  unused 
awls  and  the  idle  shuttles.  I  learnt  later  that,  though 
all  the  saints  insisted  on  their  days  being  kept  sacred 
from  work,  Elijah  was  the  most  severe,  and  would 
punish  delinquents  by  calling  down  fire  on  their 
crops  or  burning  the  barns  with  their  stores.  There 
was  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  colony  so 
impious  or  imprudent  as  to  brave  him. 

Later  on  I  became  used  to  the  continual  inter- 
ference in  work,  not  only  of  saints,  but  also  of  other 
deities.  The  moon,  for  instance.  I  had  to  wait  once 
seventeen  days  for  the  starting  of  a  new  tanning 
industry  amongst  the  disabled  men,  because  this 
could  only  be  successful  if  begun  at  the  time  of  the 
new  moon.  Otherwise  the  skin  would  breed  worms. 
But  this  is  a  digression. 

After  this  I  worked  hard  at  Serbian  every  day. 
The  language  at  first  drove  me  near  despair.  Cer- 
tainly   I    had    never    learnt    anything    so    new    and 
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unassociated  since  I  first  started  to  grapple  with  my 
mother-tongue.  Unless  you  are  a  philologist  you 
can  count  on  your  ringers  the  words  that  resemble 
those  of  any  Western  language.  The  grammar  is 
appallingly  complex.  You  master  the  word  for 
1  father  '  (otats)  with  ease  or  difficulty,  as  the  case 
may  be,  only  to  find  that  it  is  only  in  the  nominative 
that  you  have  secured  your  parent,  and  that  you  still 
know  nothing  of  him  in  the  prepositional,  the  instru- 
mental, the  dative,  the  vocative,  the  accusative,  and 
the  genitive.  And  still  less  do  you  know  him  in 
the  plural.  For  here  is  another  complication.  From 
two  up  to  five  fathers  have  one  plural,  and  all  the 
rest  in  the  world  have  another. 

In  some  ways  Serbian  is  a  rich  language,  and  in 
others,  as  will  be  seen  later,  it  is  grotesquely  poverty 
stricken.  It  is  rich  in  family  relationships.  There 
are,  for  instance,  six  different  words  for  sister-in-law, 
according  to  whether  she  is  your  husband's  sister, 
your  brother's  wife,  your  brother's  wife's  sister,  the 
wife's  sister,  the  wife's  brother's  wife,  or  the  hus- 
band's brother's  wife.  Though  this  is  a  strain  on 
the  foreigner,  it  has  its  uses  in  Serbia,  where  the 
relatives  so  often  live  together  in  a  large  patriarchal 
family.  And  there  are,  of  course,  different  names 
for  all  the  different  kinds  of  uncles  and  aunts  and 
cousins.  The  Serb  tolerates  no  misunderstanding  in 
these  relationships,  though  he  is  very  liberal  with 
his  brother  .  He  claims  any  stray  person  as  his 
brother,  most  usually  when  he  is  exasperated  with 
him.      My    cook    hailed     me    as    a    brother    when     1 
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failed  to  understand  what  a  tikvitsa  was.  '  A  tikvitsa^ 
brother  !  '  she  cried,  impatient  with  such  stupidity. 
'  Why,  a  tikvitsa  is  a  tikvitsa  !  '  It  was  not  until 
supper  that  I  found  out  that  it  was  really  a  vegetable 
marrow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  language  is  so  poor  that 
it  cannot  distinguish  between  the  hand  and  the  arm, 
nor  the  leg  and  the  foot.  There  is  something  un- 
pleasantly shapeless  about  this.  I  object  to  thinking 
that  I  am  shaking  arms  with  a  person.  Whence  has 
vanished  Stevenson's  '  live  grasp  of  hands '  ? 

Some  words  are  perfectly  delightful — devoyka,  for 
instance.  Every  girl  (if  she  is  good)  is  a  devoyka 
until  she  is  married.  Gospodjitza,  the  word  for 
'  Miss,'  is  less  attractive.  True,  it  has  a  swish  of 
the  skirts  about  it  and  a  certain  pertness,  but  it  is 
not  gracious  and  mellow  like  signorina  or  made- 
moiselle. One  would  not  break  one's  heart  to  give 
it  up  for  Gospodja,  which,  though  somewhat  over- 
matronly  and  stout,  has  at  least  some  dignity  in  the 
sound  of  it.  M-r-r-r-zity  (trilled  r)  has  a  venomous 
hiss,  quite  suitable  for  hating,  and  tv-r-r-rd  is  a 
triumph  of  hardness.  None  can  say  the  words  are 
not  expressive.  Has  not  daleko  all  the  music  and 
sweetness  in  its  long  vowel  sounds  that  that  which 
is  '  far  off '  always  has  in  this  world  of  mirage  and 
illusion  ? 

Certainly  Serbian  is  a  pretty  language,  and  indeed 
it  reminds  one  of  Italian,  except  that  it  has  an  ugly 
gutteral  h  and  so  many  sh,  dj>  and  je  sounds  that 
you  may  appear  a  little  drunk  if  you  are  not  careful 
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in  the  choice  of  words.  Mushki  shishki  mali  has  not 
an  abnormal  number  of  j/z's,  as  one  might  hope,  but 
it  certainly  makes  a  suitable  after-supper  song. 

Barbarous  as  it  is,  the  Serbian  language  has  a 
beauty  of  its  own,  but  one  must  hear  the  ballads 
read  if  one  is  to  know  it.  Their  metre,  which 
Browning  imitated  in  his  '  One  Word  More,'  has  a 
processional  quality  in  it  which  is  very  suitable  to 
the  never-ending  exploits  of  the  Kossova  heroes,  and 
it  turns  the  language  into  a  kind  of  slow  music. 
This  music  is  Oriental  in  its  languor  and  melan- 
choly, but  even  a  Westerner  must  fall  under  its  spell. 

I  shall  never  forget  hearing  it  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  after  a  dance  given  by  some  Serbian  officers. 
An  old  Serb  soldier  was  called  in.  He  sat  down 
quite  unembarrassed  by  the  presence  of  superior 
officers  and  foreign  ladies,  and  began  to  chant  a 
Kossova  song  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  gusla. 
This  is  their  national  instrument.  He  had  made  it 
himself  out  of  some  karubia  wood,  and  given  it  the 
traditional  dragon's  head  and  cunning  carving.  He 
chanted  his  song  with  so  much  passion  and  pathos 
that  for  a  long  time  I  thought  it  was  his  own  experi- 
ences he  was  telling,  for  Serbs  often  improvise.  It 
was  mostly  about  a  mother  whose  son  had  gone  to 
the  wars.  There  was  much  about  the  doughty 
deeds  of  the  son,  his  wounds  and  sufferings,  but 
still  more  about  the  waiting  and  agony  of  the  mother. 
The  singer  had  so  completely  lost  all  sense  of  time 
and  place  that  it  seemed  improbable  that  he  would 
ever  stop.      The  song  had   a  curious  hypnotic  effect. 
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It  made  the  present  unreal.  It  put  us  back  into  the 
age  to  which  the  old  soldier  belonged  far  more  than 
he  belonged  to  ours — the  age  when  bards  sang  in 
the  islands  of  the  iEgean  the  sorrows  of  Hecuba 
and  the  prowess  of  her  son.  The  bow  with  which 
he  drew  from  the  gusla  its  weird,  monotonous  tones 
was  a  wizard  wand.  It  had  dissolved  three  thousand 
years,  and  without  any  shock  of  transition  had  put 
us  to  live  in  an  epic  of  Homer. 
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A  Backwater  of  the 
Great  War 

BIZERTA  looks  a  desolate  backwater  as  one 
approaches  it  from  the  sea.  You  do  not  see 
the  little  Arab  town,  you  do  not  see  how  the 
canal  widens  out  into  a  lake  large  enough  to  hold  all 
the  fleets  of  the  world — you  only  see  the  barracks  and 
forts  and  a  few  depressingly  French  modern  houses, 
and  then  bare  hills  behind  where  nothing  grows 
but  stubbly  grass,  a  few  gnarled  olive  trees,  and  the 
ungracious  cactus. 

It  was  into  this  port  that  part  of  the  wreckage  of 
the  Serb  army  had  been  thrown  after  the  Albanian 
retreat.  Afterwards  it  had  become  the  Head-quarters 
of  the  Serbian  Reserve  Army.  It  must  have  been 
something  to  shake  even  the  callous-hearted  native 
and  the  rather  mercenary  French  colonist — the  land- 
ing of  that  spectre  army  in  the  first  month  of  191 6. 
The  photos  of  the  time  show  them  as  no  longer 
human  beings — rather  the  creatures  of  some  evil 
dream.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  of  them  died 
in  one  barracks  alone.  In  one  hospital  seven  men 
were  found  one  morning  lying  dead  beside  an  ashpit. 
Ravenous  for  food  they  had  crept  out  one  night  in 
the  hopes  of  slaking  hunger,  no  matter  on  what  kind 
of  refuse. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  after  this  that  we  arrived 
there,  sent  by  the  Serbian  Relief  Fund  to  see  what 
could  be  done  for  disabled  Serbs.      By  that  time  many, 
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of  course,  of  that  original  invasion  had  either  died  or 
recovered  and  gone  back  to  the  front  at  Salonika. 
Still  there  were  many  left — you  could  find  them  on 
the  rubbish  heaps  of  every  French  hospital  and  every 
Serb  barracks  of  North  Africa,  from  Oran  to  Ferry- 
ville  and  Bizerta,  and  their  numbers  were  added  to 
by  a  continuous  stream  of  sick  and  disabled  men  from 
Salonika. 

The  disabled  men  and  shell-shock  cases  were  in 
the  worst  plight.  Considered  beyond  the  reach  of 
treatment,  they  lived  in  ordinary  barracks  with  the 
food  and  the  discipline  of  the  Active  Army. 

There  were  never  fewer  than  forty  or  fifty  men 
in    a    hut,   and  in  some  great  sheds  there  were  two 
hundred.     All  day  long  they  sat  or  lay  on  their  beds 
and  did  nothing.     And  this,  month  after  month,  till 
the  months  ran  into  years.     They  had  all  kinds  of 
wounds  and  all  sorts  of  fevers  and  diseases.     Some 
were  yellow  and  withered  with  dysentery,  others  were 
paralysed    after    typhus,    some    lame    through    frost- 
bite, and  others  with  all  the  vital  power  burnt  out  of 
them    with    the    fevers    caught    in    marshy    grounds. 
There  were  blind  men  and  lame  men,  men  without 
hands  or  without  arms — men  whom  the  French  with 
their  terrible  realism  call  '  the  mutilated  of  the  war.' 
There  were  the  men,  still  greater  tragedies  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  friends,  who  had  become  epileptic 
with  head  wounds  or  who,  as  a  result  of  shell-shock, 
had  lost  all   nervous   control.      Some   of   these    were 
confirmed  tremblers   and  shook   night  and  day  like 
aspen  leaves,  as  though  smitten  with  perpetual  ague. 
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Never  have  I  seen  such  a  society  of  broken  people. 
There  they  were,  indistinguishable  one  from  another 
in  their  tattered  blue-grey  uniforms,  as  withered  and 
unwanted  and  as  dismally  adrift  as  leaves  on  autumn 
streams.  They  seemed  like  that  sad  crowd  which 
Bacon  speaks  of,  which  '  wait  upon  the  shore  of  death, 
and  waft  unto  him  to  draw  near,  wishing  above  all 
others  to  see  his  star,  that  they  might  be  led  to  his 
place,  wooing  the  remorseless  sisters  to  wind  down 
the  watch  of  their  lives  and  cut  them  off  before  the 
hour.' 

Later  on  we  found  that  this  was  not  an  irremedi- 
able state,  that  though  no  doubt  at  the  time  most  of 
them  did  want  to  die,  quite  a  number  of  them  were  able 
to  live  again  and  hope  again,  if  anyone  would  help 
them  to  it.  When  workshops  were  set  up  for  them, 
they  started  quite  eagerly  to  make  things  and  to  learn 
trades.  For  the  worst  of  them,  for  the  shell-shock 
and  nerve  cases,  we  made  a  Home  just  behind  the 
Southern  hill  which  barriers  in  Bizerta.  That  was 
Ben  Negro,  and  that  belongs  to  a  later  chapter. 
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BOGOSAV  JORDANOVITCH  used  to  specu- 
late about  many  things.  His  heart  was  broken 
as  well  as  his  body — of  course  he  had  long 
ago  realised  that,  and  yet  he  had  not  lost  his  curiosity 
about  life,  and  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  wondering, 
musing,  speculating.  He  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
He  was  an  old  man  now — forty-nine,  paralysed  as 
a  result  of  fever  caught  in  the  trenches  and  lying 
in  barracks  in  Bizerta.  His  family  were  with  the 
Bulgarians  and  he  had  never  had  any  news  of  them. 
He  loved  them,  especially  his  two  children,  but 
his  wife  too.  He  remembered  how  happily  they 
had  lived  together.  He  had  never  beaten  her — 
they  had  never  even  had  harsh  words.  He  had  had 
a  large  property — wheat  land  and  orchard,  cows  and 
goats  and  pigs,  and  sheep  of  course,  and  even  silk- 
worms. Even  his  cottage,  mud-hut  as  it  was,  seemed 
palatial  in  his  memory.  It  was  well  decorated,  for 
his  wife  was  a  skilful  weaver.  He  had  never  had  to 
dig  on  the  land  himself — there  had  always  been  others 
to  do  that.  He  was  held  in  consideration  in  the 
village.  He  used  often  to  go  to  the  neighbouring 
markets  to  sell  his  produce,  and  he  remembered  once 
being  sent  by  the  kmet  a  long  journey  to  buy  a 
bell  for  the  village  church. 

Life  had  been  very  simple  and  very  happy  in 
those  days,  but  even  then  there  had  been  things  which 
he  had  not  understood.  The  monastery  which  his 
children  saw  and  which  he  had  not  seen,  for  instance. 
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The  children  both  saw  it,  and  were  nearly  in  tears 
when  he  said  he  could  not.  '  It's  so  beautiful  and  it 
has  shining  windows,  yet  we've  never  seen  it  before,' 
they  cried.  It  was  on  the  hill  opposite,  they  said. 
He  had  called  his  wife,  but  she  could  not  see  it  either. 
They  had  rubbed  their  eyes  and  tried  their  best,  but 
there  was  no  monastery  for  them.  In  the  end  they 
had  pretended  to  see  it  to  appease  the  children  and 
to  hide  their  own  humiliation.  It  was  not,  as  he  had 
explained  to  his  wife,  that  they  had  actually  sinned 
against  God,  and  yet  '  we  are  not  as  innocent  as  these 
babes.'  The  monastery  incident  had  occurred  just 
before  the  war.  Now  in  exile  he  often  speculated 
about  it — wondering  what  it  meant.  Why  had  he 
not  been  able  to  see  it  ?  He  had  no  doubt  at  all  about 
the  authenticity  of  the  vision,  but  he  was  not  sure  what 
it  meant.  If  you  had  suggested  that  the  monastery 
was  a  trick  of  the  atmosphere,  light  on  water,  shadow 
of  trees  and  so  forth,  he  would  have  smiled  gently, 
but  in  his  heart  would  have  pitied  your  stupidity. 
He  was  sure  of  it,  but  he  was  grieved  that  he  should 
have  been  shut  out. 

The  monastery  was  like  other  hard  things.  For 
instance,  in  the  Bible  that  he  loved  to  read,  people 
were  always  talking  to  God  as  one  talks  to  a  friend, 
face  to  face — they  saw  \  lim  even  •,  He  moved  about 
freely  amongst  them — why  was  lie  so  far  away  now  ? 
Why  could  one  neither  see  Him  nor  hear  I  lis  voice  ? 
*  He  has  gone  away — dalcko,  Gospodjitza,  he  said  to 
me  one  day  in  his  puzzled  wistful  way. 

I  le  loved  to  have  someone  to  talk  to.      1  Ie  always 
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believed  he  might  find  the  explanations  of  things. 
Besides,  there  were  innumerable  things  that  he  was 
curious  about.  What  was  it  like,  this  Africa  that  he 
was  in  and  had  never  seen  ?  How  did  the  people  in 
it  live  ?  Were  the  women  really  like  the  Turkish 
women  at  home,  who  wore  veils  all  their  lives  and 
never  saw  the  beli  svet  (the  white  world)  ?  And 
the  English  people — why  did  they  come  ?  He  liked 
them — they  made  a  difference  to  him,  but  he  could  not 
quite  make  out  why  they  had  come.  England  was 
perhaps  like  a  big  brother  who  sees  a  little  brother 
losing  his  way  in  the  crowd  and  goes  to  help  him. 
Was  it  like  that,  he  wondered  ?  He  was  very  shy, 
but  his  eagerness  overcame  his  shyness,  and  he  thought 
I  probably  knew. 

He  would  talk  for  hours  once  his  shyness  was 
overcome  without  the  slightest  self-consciousness. 
In  this  he  was  a  child  as  in  so  many  other  things.  He 
had  a  beautiful  face.  He  thought  he  was  very  old, 
but  his  hair  and  beard  were  dark  with  no  trace  of  white 
in  them  as  yet.  But,  in  spite  of  his  beard,  he  seemed 
more  like  a  gentle  little  boy  than  anything  else. 

He  was  broken-hearted,  and  yet  he  had  no  doubts 
about  the  liberation  of  Serbia.  The  flaming  bird 
had  shown  him  that.  '  It  was  in  the  Caserne 
Lambert,'  he  told  me.  '  I  didn't  tell  anyone.  It  is 
better  to  talk  little  of  these  things.  I  had  a  strange 
dream  one  night.  There  was  a  bird  with  flaming 
wings  flying  backwards  and  forwards.  There  was 
the  sound  of  guns.  There  was  agitation  everywhere. 
And  then  suddenly  there  was  a  light  on  the  horizon 
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and  a  man  was  standing  beside  me.  No  one  told  me 
who  He  was — but  I  knew,  of  course.  It  was  Christ, 
and  when  He  appeared  the  flaming  bird  flew  away 
and  the  cannon  ceased.  Then  I  knew  that  our  enemies 
would  be  defeated  and  that  our  land  would  be  freed. 

'  That  was  many  months  ago,'  he  went  on.  '  It 
is  long  that  I  have  known  that  our  land  would  be 
restored,  yet  my  heart  is  heavy.  You  see — how  can 
I  explain  it  ?  I  was  once  a  very  strong  man — I  was 
good  looking  and  I  was  clever — much  cleverer  than 
the  people  round  me.  And  I  was  a  rich  man — I  had 
property  in  land  and  in  flocks  and  herds.  And  now, 
what  am  I  ?  Ah,  Gospodjitza,  I  have  become  a 
foolish  old  man.  I  have  lost  not  only  all  the  power  of 
my  body  but  all  my  mind's  quickness  too.  What  will 
my  wife  say  when  they  carry  me  to  her  door  ?  Will 
she  recognise  me  ?  I  went  away,  a  man  honoured  of  all, 
good-looking,  strong,  full  of  intelligence  and  energy. 
I  come  back  old,  broken,  foolish.  Is  it  not  siramota 
(shameful)  ?  Will  she  not  turn  away  and  say  "  This 
is  not  my  husband,  it  is  a  useless  thing  to  be  cast  out, 
it  is  an  animal,  a  monkey,  anything — but  not  a  man." 

1  le  had  begun  to  speak  rapidly  and  passionately, 
but  when  Ljubomir,  his  neighbour,  heard  the  word 
monkey  he  began  to  laugh  merrily,  and  it  broke  the 
spell.  Ljubomir  was  also  paralysed,  but  he  was  a 
peasant,  tough  in  the  grain,  and  he  did  not  feel  or 
understand  as  Bogosav  did.  Bogosav  laughed  too, 
gently  not  bitterly.  Monkeys  were  funny  he  knew. 
He  felt  he  had  been  rather  childish  to  use  the  word — 
he  was  a  little  ashamed.   .   .   . 
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And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  despair,  it  seemed  to  Bogosav 
all  the  time  that  he  was  living  for  something.  He  had 
a  sense  of  himself,  sitting  up  in  his  bed  as  he  did  all 
day,  always  in  the  same  corner  of  the  same  barrack, 
and  always  waiting  and  waiting.  He  might  go  home 
some  day,  or,  what  seemed  more  likely,  he  might  be 
forgotten,  even  when  the  war  did  end,  and  left  to  die 
in  Africa.  And  yet  he  felt  that  he  was  not  waiting  for 
either  of  these  things.  He  was  waiting  for  an  explana- 
tion— a  clue.  Life  had  once  been  safe  and  happy,  and 
then  suddenly  it  had  fallen  in  ruins  around  him.  He 
had  been  in  torment.  His  mind  had  been  seared  and 
withered  by  that  torment  even  more  than  his  body. 
But  Christ  had  suffered  torment  too,  and  yet  there  had 
been  purpose  in  His  suffering  and  afterwards  release 
and  reconciliation.  He  always  compared  the  two  in 
his  mind — the  Crucifixion  and  Albania.  '  What 
Christ  suffered  when  they  put  the  nails  in  his  hands 
that  we  suffered  in  Albania,'  he  said  one  day  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  realism  and  horror.  But  to  that  Calvary 
long  ago  there  had  been  an  interpretation.  Some  day, 
Bogosav  believed,  he  would  have  the  interpretation  of 
his.  It  might  be  brought  to  him  by  a  dream,  as  the 
flaming  bird  brought  him  the  knowledge  of  the  release 
of  his  country.  It  might  be  that  God  who  had  gone  so 
far  away  would  come  nearer  and  he  would  hear  Him 
speak  as  people  heard  Him  in  other  days.  What  was 
he  living  for  but  for  this  ?  What  was  he  waiting  for 
but  for  this — to  understand  ?  So  should  he  at  last  be 
reconciled  and  his  spirit  freed  from  its  bonds. 
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The  Hidden  Lake 

EN  NEGRO  was  only  two  miles  from  Bizerta, 
and  yet  it  seemed  in  another  world.  It  was, 
of  course.  Bizerta  was  pre-eminently  a  new- 
comer. It  hid  away  its  old  Arab  streets  and  buildings 
because  it  was  ashamed  of  them,  and  flaunted  its 
garrisons  and  forts  and  gunboats,  proud  of  being 
an  alien — a  symbol  of  Foreign  Occupation.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  offscouring  of  half  the  nations  of 
the  world  jostled  themselves  picturesquely  in  its 
streets,  Bizerta  never  became  genial  nor  relaxed  its  self- 
conscious  stiffness.  At  its  best  it  was  only  the  stage 
scenery  of  a  third-rate  comic  opera.  It  had,  for 
instance,  a  ridiculous  procession  of  dwarf  palm-trees 
all  along  the  front,  where  an  eighteenth-century 
Admiral  held  gaudy  reviews.  These  were  its 
proudest  moments,  and  typical  Bizerta. 

Ben  Negro  was  different.  Even  in  July  there  was 
always  a  wind  there  to  temper  the  fierce  day,  and  in 
the  spring  the  slopes  that  went  down  to  the  sea  were 
full  of  the  flowers  that  grow  by  the  Thames,  intensi- 
fied in  colour  and  in  size.  There  were  rarer  flowers 
besides — deep  pink  gladiolas,  elf-like  irises,  and  wide- 
blown  dark  anemones.  There  was  above  all  a  flower 
that  grew  by  the  sea,  clustering  the  ground  like  rock- 
roses,  and  so  blue  that  you  could  only  imagine  that  an 
Aral)  magician  had  smelted  the  deep  African  sky  and 
poured  it  into  its  tiny  crucible-.  Its  blue  fire  spread 
over  the  sandy  dunes  and  crept  past  the  myrtle  and 
the  cistus  on  the  hills  behind.      It  was  so  intense,  so 
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passionate  in  colour  that  it  seemed  to  demand  immor- 
tality, to  challenge  the  sun  to  leave  it,  even  though  it 
scorched  all  other  blossoms.  Beside  it,  incongruous, 
almost  a  reproach,  there  was  a  soft  grey-leaved  plant. 
It  was  as  cold  and  pale  and  uncanny  as  though  a  bar 
of  moonlight  had  fallen  across  the  garish  day.  There 
are  always  these  uncanny  things  in  Africa.  You 
forget  them,  intoxicated  by  the  splendour  of  the  sea 
and  flowers  and  the  glimpses  of  piled-up  imperish- 
able clouds  that  are  really  Arab  towns.  Then  a 
cactus  puts  out  a  clammy  hand,  or  a  grey-leaved  plant 
mocks  the  gold  of  the  sand  and  the  passion  of  the 
blue  rock-rose,  and  you  remember. 

Ben  Negro  had,  besides  other  things,  a  secret 
lake.  I  used  to  feel  that  it  was  a  secret  at  least, 
because  I  was  at  Ben  Negro  a  long  while  before  I 
knew  of  its  existence.  It  was  really  very  near.  You 
could  see  it  if  you  walked  up  the  hill  past  the  fig  trees 
and  through  the  maize  just  a  little  way.  Three 
minutes  would  do  it.  It  was  a  wonderful  lake,  wide 
and  long  and  blue  as  a  sapphire,  and  with  two  Arab 
villages  like  white-sailed  ships  anchored  at  the  edge 
of  it.  When  I  first  saw  it  I  could  not  believe  it  was 
real,  because,  although  it  was  so  incredibly  beautiful, 
no  one  had  ever  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  I  had  lived  in 
Bizerta  for  eight  months  and  never  known  it.  I  was 
inevitably  reminded  of  an  Eastern  story,  and  for  a  few 
seconds,  so  suspended  was  my  reason,  the  explanation 
it  suggested  satisfied  me  completely.  The  story  was 
of  a  man  who  left  his  home  on  some  ordinary  errand 
and   took   a   road   that   he   had   journeyed    hundreds 
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of  times  before.  He  had  only  gone  a  few  paces  when 
he  saw  lying  below  him  a  lake  that  never  used  to  be 
there,  with  mountains  around  it  that  he  had  never  seen, 
and  a  white  city  by  the  water.  And,  in  truth,  there 
it  all  was. 

Later  on  I  found  that  it  was  the  same  lake  that  I 
had  passed  dozens  of  times  in  the  train  to  Tunis,  and 
that  it  turns  round  the  corner  and  flows  into  the 
Bizerta  canal. 

That  is  the  best  of  not  having  any  bump  of  locality 
or  geographical  sense — it  makes  you  live  in  a  kind 
of  Arabian  Nights  all  the  time.  I  have  often  in 
London  come  upon  a  vast  and  spacious  square,  more 
luminous  and  wide  than  anything  I  knew  existed  in 
our  dark  metropolis,  and  nothing  but  the  lions  them- 
selves have  extinguished  my  sense  of  wonder  and 
discovery.  It  is  doubtless  very  stupid,  but  it  is  pure 
gain  to  me.  Unblinkered  by  familiarity  I  really  see 
Trafalgar  Square  in  these  mistaken  moments.  I 
remember  sitting  all  the  morning  in  St.  James's  Park 
looking  at  the  piled-up  towers  behind  its  trees  and 
wondering  what  strange  cloud  palaces  they  were,  and 
no  one  was  there  to  make  my  vision  a  baseless  fabric 
by  a  heavy  I  lanovcrian  name.  That  is  the  worst  of 
names.  They  are  (presumably)  a  necessary  evil,  but 
they  have  a  terrible  power  of  narrowing  the  things  to 
which  they  arc  attached.  We  accept  them  placidly 
as  though  they  were  explanations.  They  put  things 
within  our  grasp.  We  know  the  stars  and  the  moon 
because  someone  has  taught  us  the  names  tor  them, 
but  the  poet  with  his  crazy  questionings  is  nearer 
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intimacy.     For  him  these  names  are  only  masks  to 
hide  the  goddess  and  her  train. 

We  like  masks,  of  course.  They  save  us  the 
effort  of  wonder,  the  fatigue  of  imagination.  That 
is  why  we  love  maps.  We  know  Scandinavia  as  a 
kind  of  escaping  hare  with  a  frayed  edge,  and  Africa  as 
a  podgy  shape  in  one  dimension,  bulging  out  suddenly 
on  the  left  side.  It  is  the  same  with  America,  though 
it  was  longer  untouched  than  the  others.  Who  can 
now  look  out  from  Portugal  and  see  America  as  it 
really  is — a  vast  and  fabulous  island  where  the  cities 
are  Gargantuan,  the  trees  gold-fruited,  the  mountains 
piled  to  the  sky,  and  the  plains  limitless — where  there 
are  tropics  and  polar  regions,  stupendous  gatherings  of 
water  and  strange  horned  beasts  ?  Instead  of  that  he 
only  sees  the  outline  of  the  Americas  finished  for  ever 
and  final.  It  was  with  more  understanding  eyes  that 
Prince  Henry  looked  over  the  Sea  of  Darkness  from 
his  Portuguese  island.  It  was  with  greater  realism 
than  ours  that  Columbus  visualised  the  fabulous 
new  Indies,  and  there  was  something  in  the  wild 
surmise  of  Cortez'  men  that  there  is  not  in  our  surer 
information. 

I  used  to  go  up  to  my  lake  in  the  evening  and 
when  I  saw  a  phantasmagoria  of  lights  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  I  again  almost  believed  in  the  magician  that 
presides,  so  they  say,  in  these  Arab  places.  Ferry- 
ville  and  the  Arsenal  would  have  been  another  explana- 
tion, but  there  is  something  in  an  African  evening 
which  predisposes  one  to  believe  in  Black  Art.  One 
has    a   horror   of   something    imperfectly    defined — a 
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sense  of  evil  being  about,  evil  spirits,  an  evil  race.  In 
the  daytime  the  natives  seem  gracious  presences. 
They  move  through  the  landscape  looking,  down  to 
their  donkeys  and  their  tiniest  little  boys,  ancient, 
august  and  dignified  ;  but  in  the  evening  one  feels 
them  creeping  about  everywhere,  through  the  trees 
and  along  the  roads  and  in  their  villages,  a  low  unre- 
generated  people  mouthing  a  harsh  speech,  not  pure 
Arabs  at  all,  but  squalid,  half-bestial  aborigines.  To 
increase  the  horror  of  the  night  there  is  an  unceasing 
scream  in  the  air,  the  croaking  of  frogs,  and  the  screw- 
ing whistle  of  the  crickets.  And  in  the  evening,  even 
the  olive  trees  look  haunted  and  unsanctified,  and  the 
cactuses  and  prickly  pears,  morbid  at  any  time,  have 
something  immonde  about  them  which  makes  one 
shudder.  The  aloes,  too,  though  not  bloated  and 
gross  like  these  others,  seem  in  league  with  unseen 
powers.  The  whole  is  horrible  and  alien.  It  is 
Africa — a  land  that  is  outside,  unblcst,  where  the 
deserts  breed  negroes  and  the  swamps  hippopotami 
and  the  fertile  land  the  cactus.  It  is  a  kind  of 
vast  Edom  over  which  God  has  cast  out  his  shoe 
and  in  which  the  Chosen  have  no  place.  Ilagar  and 
Ishmael  wander  through  its  desert  places,  shut  out, 
disconsolate. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  was  a  fit  sojourn  for 
an'cxiled  race,  and  1  believe  that  the  Serbs  thought  of 
it  in  their  inarticulate  way  as  the  more  passionate  Jews 
did  of  Babylon,  hating  the  blue  of  its  skv  and  the  glare 
of  its  sun,  their  own  sun  and  sky  shining  in  their 
memory  with  a  kind  of  benediction  in  strong  contrast  ; 
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hating,  too,  the  unknown  fruits  that  grow  there  and 
the  alienating  aspect  of  the  buildings.  And  what  was 
worst  for  them  was  that  there  was  the  sea — the  sea 
which  in  any  case  was  a  foreigner  to  them,  and 
had  become  the  prison  bars  which  kept  them  in  their 
exile. 
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THE  English  Home  for  Disabled  Serbs  at 
Ben  Negro  was  an  interesting  experiment. 
It  was  a  combination  of  Home  and  treatment 
and  workshop.  Hope  had  led  to  its  foundation — hope 
that  something  might  still  be  made  of  the  driftwood 
of  the  Serbian  Army  of  North  Africa,  the  shell-shock 
and  nervous  cases.  And  there  was  hope  in  the  aspect 
of  the  place — the  whitewashed  huts,  the  garden 
where  flowers  had  been  planted,  the  eucalyptus  trees 
rustling  liquidly  even  in  the  hottest  hours,  the  im- 
provised shelters  where  the  men  had  their  meals  or 
worked,  the  distinctively  English  cleanness  of  the 
place,  and  the  constant  buzz  of  activity.  For  the 
men,  if  they  were  not  being  massaged  or  exercised, 
were  nearly  all  of  them  at  work  at  something.  Most 
of  them  gradually  let  themselves  be  persuaded  to  this, 
though  they  were  very  diffident  at  first. 

Their  workshops  were  very  attractive.  They 
were  like  a  revival  of  the  mediaeval  Craft  Guilds  in 
miniature.  There  was  the  master  carpenter  with  his 
circle  of  apprentices  in  one  shop.  Four  paralysed 
men  and  one  man,  who  had  only  his  left  arm,  used  to 
make  toys  here  with  great  cheerfulness  and  a  certain 
skill,  and  some  melancholies  in  the  next  room  forgot 
their  grievances  planing  wood  and  polishing  the  tops 
of  hat-brushes.  The  master  opatika-mwkvv  had  a  large 
group  round  him,  for  this  was  a  simple  trade  and 
useful  for  Serbia  ;  and  then  there  were  the  brush- 
makers,  the  basket-makers,  the  tailors,  and  two  humbler 
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circles  who  had  taught  themselves  the  making  of 
string-soled  shoes  and  the  native  olive-presses.  The 
weakest  of  them,  whom  infirmity  kept  outside  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  Guilds,  would  at  least  weave 
necklaces  or  rafia  baskets  as  they  lay  in  bed. 

Serbs,  like  all  mediaeval  peoples,  are  craftsmen 
born.  They  are  children  still,  and  like  children  they 
love  to  create.  They  have  scarcely  any  machines  in 
their  country  and  few  modern  improvements,  so  they 
have  never  had  the  joy  and  pride  of  making  things 
crushed  out  of  them  as  we  have  in  the  West.  Their 
designs,  when  they  are  left  to  themselves,  are  unself- 
conscious,  irresistibly  gay,  naive,  yet  wonderfully 
sure.  At  Ben  Negro  these  designs  were  always 
appearing  in  unexpected  places — they  freaked  the 
rafia  baskets,  they  zigzagged  down  the  bead-chains, 
they  were  rampant  over  the  woodwork  of  the  looms, 
or  you  might  find  them  surreptitiously  introduced 
into  the  inside  of  a  box  or  on  to  the  handle  of 
a  spoon. 

Certainly  there  was  hope  in  the  place — a  hope 
that  justified  itself,  for  there  were  some  remarkable 
cures,  and  most  of  the  men  showed  improvement. 
Yet  it  was  very  sad.  The  visitors  who  came  to  the 
place  occasionally  could  see  its  tragedy  more  than 
we  who  lived  there.  It  was  not  merely  the  lameness, 
the  shatteredness  of  the  men.  It  was  the  unnatural- 
ness  of  the  situation.  Here  you  had,  disguised  by 
uniform,  disguised  by  disease,  a  collection  of  peasants — 
men  who  had  once  been  free,  tillers  of  their  own  soil, 
tenders  of  their  own  vines,  keepers  of  their  own  flocks 
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and  herds.  With  the  strength  of  their  bodies  they 
had  made  the  hillsides  of  Serbia  rich  with  corn  and 
orchard,  and  they  were  intrinsically  a  part  of  the 
earth  which  they  had  made  fruitful.  It  was  a  thing 
monstrous  and  outside  all  nature,  cruel  as  nature 
often  is,  that  they  should  have  been  torn  away 
from  it,  wracked  with  wounds,  with  starvation  and 
disease,  and  then  put  to  live  in  this  place  of  exile. 
And  very  few  of  them  ever  heard  a  word  from 
their  homes. 

Sometimes  they  cheated  themselves  into  believing 
that  they  were  back.  There  was  an  old  man  who 
looked  after  a  donkey.  He  was  despised  by  the 
others,  for  a  donkey-man  was  no  caste  in  their  eyes, 
but  he  knew  how  to  console  himself.  He  had  made 
himself  a  flute  out  of  a  reed,  and  all  the  evening  he 
would  pipe  under  a  tree  wistful  little  tunes  of  his 
country,  and  the  men  who  sat  and  listened  were  in 
Serbia  again.  After  a  while  they  would  begin  to 
sing  themselves.  They  had  beautiful  voices,  and 
they  sang  in  parts,  minor-keyed  melodies  that  ended 
always  on  an  unsatisfied  note.  It  was  an  expression 
of  their  sorrow  and  their  longing — the  sigh  of  hearts 
that  were  broken.  But  it  was  something  that  their 
sorrow  was  articulate.  In  Lambert,  the  dreary 
barracks  where  they  were  before,  they  were  never  once 
heard  to  sing. 

The  old  man  with  the  flute  used  t<>  remind  me 
of  the  description  which  the  Serb  prisoners  gave  of 
themselves  when  they  were  captured  by  the  Byzan- 
tines  in    the   sixth    century.      '  We   are   Slavs,'    they 
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said,  '  from  the  far-off  sea.  We  know  nothing  of  steel 
or  arms  ;  we  graze  our  herds,  make  music  with  our 
pipes,  and  do  no  harm  to  anyone.'  The  description 
was  very  true  of  the  men  at  Ben  Negro,  except, 
alas  !  that  they  had  known  too  much  of  '  steel 
and  arms.' 
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DRAGOMIR  was  the  youngest  at  our  Home 
at  Ben  Negro,  and  the  pet.  He  was  about 
twenty  in  years,  but  much  younger  really — 
just  a  wistful  little  boy  needing  to  be  taken  care  of. 
He  had  been  wounded  in  the  head,  and  that  made  him 
very  delicate — only  able  to  walk  a  little,  very  slowly, 
and  tired  by  the  least  exertion.  How  often  have  I 
seen  him  leaning  on  his  stick  in  the  middle  of  the  path 
outside  his  barrack,  with  a  bewildered,  half-frightened 
air  as  though  suddenly  conscious  that  he  was  alone  in 
a  vast  and  empty  world  I  (And  the  world  does  look 
vast  and  empty  in  Africa  even  to  robust  eyes.)  Two 
years  of  hospital  had  unaccustomed  him  to  air  and 
sunshine,  and  he  felt  safer  inside  his  prison.  He  had 
a  beautiful  face — dark  eyes  and  hair  like  fine  silk,  and 
a  clear  smile.  Whenever  he  went  out  he  wore  a  flat 
wide-brimmed  hat  which  made  him  look  like  a  shep- 
herd boy.  He  had  exquisite  manners.  He  received 
one  always  with  soft  welcoming  words  and  spacious 
gestures,  as  though  he  were  a  gallant  prince  receiving 
his  princess  instead  of  a  sick  boy  having  occupation 
brought  to  him  by  an  English  war-worker. 

1  found  out  a  good  deal  about  him,  and  this  is  his 
story  as  I  pieced  it  out  from  the  tale  of  his  comrades 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  child-life  in  Serbia. 

He  was  born  in  a  tiny  village  in  a  valley  in  the 
mountains  in  the  east  of  Serbia.      His  parents  were 
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hard- working,  because  the  fields  they  owned  were  stony 
and  not  very  fruitful.  Still,  they  had  a  few  fruit  trees, 
a  number  of  pigs  and  goats  and  one  cow,  and  they 
lived  in  comparative  comfort.  They  killed  a  pig  for 
every  festival  (and  often  one  for  Sundays)  and  they 
made  large  fires  throughout  the  winter,  for  there  was 
plenty  of  wood.  Everything  that  Dragomir  wore 
had  been  made  in  the  house — for  his  mother  had  a 
loom,  and  of  course  his  grandmother  spent  most  of  her 
time  spinning.  The  sandals  he  wore  were  made  by 
his  uncle  from  untanned  ox-hide. 

Dragomir  had  a  very  happy  childhood.  He  did 
not  learn  to  read  and  write  because  the  school  was  too 
far,  but  he  learnt  to  imitate  the  different  whistles  of 
the  birds,  and  he  knew  what  herbs  are  soothing  for  a 
cough,  and  the  barks  of  trees  and  the  fungi  that  are 
precious  for  their  dyes.  It  was  always  he,  too,  who  found 
the  first  sprig  of  plum  blossom  and  bore  it  in  triumph 
to  the  house  each  spring  that  came  and  went.  He 
looked  after  the  goats,  and  learnt  to  make  flutes  out  of 
a  certain  kind  of  reed  and  play  them.  He  danced 
kolas  on  all  high  days  and  holidays.  He  had  a  sister 
called  Ljubitsa  and  a  number  of  brothers,  and  a  great 
many  cousins  whom  he  always  called  his  brothers  and 
sisters  too,  so  there  were  plenty  of  playmates.  The 
world  to  him,  on  the  whole,  was  pleasant  and  green  like 
the  Morava  valley  he  looked  down  on,  but  as  he  grew 
older  he  was  not  quite  content.  It  was  a  terribly  safe 
world,  and  monotonous.  He  was  romantic  and  he 
wanted  adventures.  He  knew  that  his  ancestors  had 
been  great  heroes  and  had  fought  great  battles  with 
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the  Turks,  and  he  often  thought  that  he  would  like  to 
go   out   into   the   world   and   fight   battles   too.      His 
mother  crossed  herself  and  shuddered  when  he  spoke 
like  this,   although  she  was  proud  of  his  ambitions. 
Serbia  was  at  peace  after  centuries  of  warfare,  and  she 
knew  how  precious  this  peace  was  and  how  quickly  it 
might  perish.    Just  as  for  years  after  Serbia  was  liberated 
from  the  Turks,  a  Serb  woman  would  never  cross  the 
road  with  her  child  without  anxiously  looking  up  and 
down  it  lest  an  enemy  should  be  coming,  so  was  it  in 
the  calm  of  the  early  twentieth  century — in   spite  of 
peace,  fears  still  lived  in  the  women.      These  fears — 
inherited  memories  one  should  call  them — were,  alas! 
only   too   true    premonitions   of  the   Great   Torment 
to  come.     Dragomir  had  no  such  premonitions.     He 
climbed    the    mountains  in  search  of  cones  to  burn 
in  the  winter,  and   nothing  told  him  of  a  time  when 
mountains  would  be  to   him  like  the  steep  walls  of 
Hell  that  some  unknown  Decree  would  force   him  to 
climb,  barefoot  and  starving,  and  with  his  comrades 
dying  round  him.     No,  the  valley  seemed  confined 
to    him,   and   he   envied   the   merchants    that   passed 
along    it    with   their  caravans  of   ox-wa<jons,    tor    he 
was    sure    that    they    were  going   to    cities    he    knew 
nothing  of;    and    still    more    he   envied    the    soldiers, 
because  he  was   dazzled  by  their   uniforms  and  smart 
gestures,    and    because    In-    was    sure    they    were   the 
Great    Heroes    of  his    grandfather's    song  lie    was 

conscious  of  ambition.  He  wanted  to  do  something 
better  than  any  of  his  comrades,  and  he  was  not  quite 
sure  what.      'The  flute  expressed  his  longings  for  the 
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undefined  something,  and  he  loved  the  plaintive 
sounds  that  he  could  make  on  it.  But  even  there, 
there  was  a  flaw — Chika  Milan,  the  poorest  man  in  the 
country-side,  played  much  more  beautifully  than  he 
did.  He  soon  learned  to  dance  the  kola  better  than 
any  of  the  younger  generation,  but  its  stately  monotony 
was  not  an  outlet  for  all  the  eagerness  that  was  bottled 
up  in  him. 

So  it  came  about  that  when  the  Turkish  war  broke 
out  in  1 9 1 2,  and  Dragomir's  father  and  brothers  were 
called  up,  he  longed  to  go  too,  although  he  was  only 
fourteen.  It  was  only  when  his  father  came  back,  pale 
and  haggard,  with  a  piece  of  shrapnel  in  his  side,  that 
Dragomir  saw  the  shadow  of  heroic  deeds.  He  had 
only  seen  the  brilliance  until  then.  After  that  the 
shadows  crowded  thick  and  fast.  Dragomir  had  to 
work  hard  on  the  farm  because  his  father  was  ill  and 
his  brothers  away  fighting.  There  were  fewer  festivals, 
and  his  mother  looked  anxious  and  unhappy.  She 
had  always  loved  him  the  most  of  her  children,  but 
now  she  had  not  so  much  time  to  think  of  him,  and 
Dragomir,  without  knowing  it,  missed  this  very  much, 
because  he  needed  people  to  love  him. 

The  war  brought  trouble  to  Dragomir's  family; 
still,  it  went  so  well,  and  there  was  so  constantly  news 
of  victories  and  advances  that  they  felt  they  could  bear 
it  quite  easily.  First  the  Turks  were  defeated,  and 
the  mother  thought  that  her  sons  would  be  returning. 
But  the  next  news  was  that  the  Bulgars  had  made  a 
treacherous  attack  and  there  would  be  a  new  war.  The 
Bulgars  were  swept  away  in  two  months,  and  Serbia 
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was  left  the  conqueror.  Everyone  rejoiced,  and  every- 
one believed  that  the  men  would  come  back  again 
now,  and  that  Serbia  would  be  peaceful  and  happy  as 
before.  But  they  had  to  remain  in  the  army  some 
months  more,  and  just  as  their  time  was  up  Serbia  was 
plunged  into  a  new  war  and  all  Europe  with  her. 

The  Great  War  brought  Dragomir  his  heart's 
desire:  he  became  a  soldier.  He  was  very  proud 
indeed  when  he  showed  himself  to  his  mother  and 
sisters  in  a  bright  blue  uniform  that  looked  startlingly 
efficient  in  the  ancient  house  where  everyone  wore  the 
old  peasant  dress  of  five  hundred  years  ago.  He  felt 
a  man  and  a  hero,  but  his  mother  only  saw  in  him  a 
baby  boy  dressed  up,  and  she  kissed  him  and  cried. 

Poor  child  !  he  soon  found  that  a  soldier's  life  was 
very  different  from  the  ambitions  and  glories  that  he 
had  tried  to  play  into  his  flute  and  dance  into  his  kola. 
The  dirt  tormented  him,  for  he  was  as  refined  and 
sensitive  as  an  aristocrat,  and  the  marches  and  the  drill 
and  the  new  severities  made  him  tired  and  miserable. 
Still,  he  hoped  that  he  would  be  a  good  soldier,  and  he 
still  dreamt  of  dashing  deeds.  War  in  Serbia  in  19 14 
lent  itself  to  these:  there  was  a  great  deal  oi  mountain 
fighting,  and  brave  and  daring  things  were  done.  But 
there  was  no  dashing  deed  for  Dragomir — he  was  still 
training  when  the  order  came  to  retreat. 

Then  it  was  that  he  knew  the  mountains  of  Albania. 
He  had  never  been  hungry  before-,  but  now  all  he  had 
to  cat  was  a  little  piece  of  bread  every  third  day. 
Dragomir  had  a  great  friend  called  Mill'  They  had 
known  each  other  in  the  camp  and  sworn  brotherhood, 
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signing  their  names  to  the  treaty  with  their  own 
blood.  Milosh  was  big,  and  he  had  always  taken  care 
of  Dragomir,  and  now  when  he  lay  in  the  snow  he 
tried  to  cover  him  with  his  coat.  But  Milosh,  though 
he  seemed  strong,  had  had  fever ;  and  one  day  when  the 
winds  were  very  cutting,  and  the  mountains  steeper 
and  wilder  than  ever  before,  he  fell  out  of  line. 
Dragomir,  in  an  anguish  of  love  and  fear,  wanted  to 
stay  beside  him,  but  his  officer  made  him  march  on, 
and  Milosh  was  left  to  die  alone. 

I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  story  of  Dragomir.  He 
arrived  at  last  at  the  coast  so  weak  and  thin  that  his 
mother  would  scarcely  have  known  him.  He  was 
sent  to  Corfu,  and  soon  after  to  the  trenches  on  the 
Salonika  front.  It  was  there  that  he  received  his 
wound — a  very  dangerous  wound  in  the  head.   .   .   . 

For  a  long  time  he  was  conscious  of  nothing. 
When  he  woke  up  from  his  long  sleep  his  head  was 
so  heavy  and  his  eyes  so  tired  that  he  did  not  even 
try  to  understand  things.  He  could  not  remember 
what  had  happened.  He  did  not  know  at  all  where  he 
was.  The  world,  that  had  once  been  a  pleasant  green 
place,  was  for  the  next  two  years  a  grey  hospital  ward. 
The  doctor  was  very  good  to  him.  He  used  to  talk 
to  him  every  day,  looking  at  him  with  eyes  that  were 
as  compassionate  as  a  woman's.  He  was  suffering 
too,  this  doctor,  because,  though  a  Serb,  he  was  an 
Austrian  subject,  and  he  had  given  up  everything 
when  he  had  deserted  to  his  own  people  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  He  had  given  up  his  home — and  who 
was  to  know  that  one  day  he  would  find  it  more  free 
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than  ever  it  had  been  before  ?  And  he  had  given  up 
also  the  culture  he  had  been  used  to,  for  the  Serbs 
of  Croatia  belong  to  another  civilisation  from  their 
peasant  brothers  of  Old  Serbia.  But  he  was  great- 
hearted, and  his  own  torment  did  not  absorb  him. 
To  his  sick  children  he  was  the  symbol  of  Charity,  and 
Dragomir,  who  never  saw  a  woman,  was  comforted  by 
him.  He  felt  strangely  like  a  little  boy  of  six,  except 
that  he  never  wanted  to  run  about — he  was  too  tired. 

At  last  Ben  Negro,  the  English  Home  for  disabled 
Serbs,  was  started,  and  Dragomir  was  one  of  the  first 
to  come.  He  soon  became  so  much  better  that  the 
doctor  said  that  he  might  learn  something  really 
serious,  and  we  decided  on  opankas — the  Serbian 
sandals.  So  Dragomir  became  an  opanka-m-xkzr. 
He  was  full  of  eagerness  and  pride.  Ambition 
seethed  in  him.  He  decided  at  once  that  he  would 
become  a  Master.  In  the  village  at  home,  that  he 
began  to  remember  now  rather  dimly,  he  would  have 
great  fame  in  future  days  after  the  war.  He  would 
make  opankas  better  than  anyone  else.  He  would 
make  them  for  feast-days.  I  [e  would  be  honoured 
everywhere  as  a  Master  Craftsman.  This  was  better 
after  all  than  being  a  soldier.  1  lis  child's  ambition 
had  failed,  but  this  might  succeed. 

Soon  after  this  he  had  a  bad  heart  attack,  and  the 
doctor  said  that  for  a  week  he  must  not  work.  This 
seemed  to  him  the  death-blow  of  his  hopes.  I  [e  was 
desperate,  and  he  rebelled.  When  1  went  the  next 
day  to  the  sandal  workshop,  there  was  Dragomir. 
This  happened  on  three  successive  days,  and  always 
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I  had  to  take  him  away,  protesting  and  pleading.  I  sat 
down  on  the  bed  and  tried  to  reason  with  him.  '  You 
have  all  the  rest  of  your  life  to  make  opankas  in,' 
I  said,  '  except  just  this  little  week.  Think  of  it — 
all  your  life.      Years  and  years.' 

He  smiled  wistfully — as  sadly  as  if  he  knew  what 
was  going  to  happen.  '  I  don't  know,  Sestro,'  he  said. 
4  It  is  a  loss  of  time.  I  am  beginning  to  make  them 
so  well.  I  want  to  be  a  Master.'  He  frowned. 
'  I  must  become  a  Master,'  he  continued  wildly. 
'  You  should  not  stop  me.' 

A  few  days  later — the  last  day  of  his  life — I  saw 
him  looking  through  the  wire  gauze  of  his  window  as 
I  passed  outside.  '  Like  a  little  prisoner,  Dragomir,' 
I  said. 

He  looked  a  little  wild  still,  and  he  smiled 
tragically.  '  Yes,  it  is  true,  Sestro — like  a  prisoner. 
Why  are  we  like  this — like  prisoners  ?  ' 

He  was  not  a  prisoner  much  longer.  He  died 
in  a  few  minutes  that  night  with  an  abscess  on  the 
brain.   .   .   . 

The  rough  men  who  had  worked  with  him  in  the 
opanka  shop  crossed  themselves  when  they  heard  of 
it,  and  their  eyes  filled  with  tears.  '  He  was  like  a 
maid,'  they  said,  '  always  good  and  gentle.' 
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IT  had  been  a  burning  day,  and  the  darkness 
brought  little  relief,  but  Dimitrievitch's  spirits 
were  too  buoyant  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  our  joint 
lessons.      He  proceeded  at  once  to  explain  his  elation. 

He  had  had  a  very  lucky  day,  he  said.  He  had 
discovered  the — what  was  it  we  called  it  ? — the  little 
thing  in  the  chain — the  link — yes,  the  link  between 
the  Third  Heaven  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Seventh 
Heaven  of  the  Mohammedans.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  the  link  was  now,  though  at  the  time  I  was 
distinctly  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  Serbian 
woman  who  puts  an  uneven  number  of  '  ex  '  under 
a  hen  when  she  wants  to  make  a  new  '  crop  '  of 
little  hens.  That  the  numbers  should  be  uneven  is 
as  important  for  the  crop  of  chickens  as  for  the 
Heavens.  They  are  the  lucky  numbers  all  the  world 
over,  so  that  you  never  get  a  Fourth  or  a  Sixth 
Heaven,  though  a  Fifth  is  mentioned  in  an  old 
Slav  proverb.  (Perhaps  the  proverb  was  the  '  little 
thing  in  the  chain,'  and  not  the  old  woman.) 
Anyhow,  my  professor  was  triumphant  There  is  a 
Seventh  Heaven  in  the  Talmud  also.  There  is  not 
a  Ninth,  but  there  are  Nine  Muses.  The  question 
of  numbers  intoxicated  him.  He  raced  along  from 
instance  to  instance. 

It  did  not,  perhaps,  take  much  to  raise  my  pro- 
fessor to  this  pitch  of  elation.  Still  the  mood  was 
by  no  means  continuous,  and   he  was  quite  as  often 
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in  despair.  Every  Monday  and  every  Thursday  he 
came  to  barter  with  me  his  Serbian  for  my  English, 
and  I  got  to  know  the  sources  of  his  exultations  and 
despairs  quite  intimately,  and  in  three  languages,  for 
we  often  resorted  to  French. 

He  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  town.  Every  day 
one  might  see  him  bowling  abstractedly  through  its 
streets,  and  then  his  whole  figure  invariably  painted 
dejection.  You  could  not  call  it  walking — '  bowl  '  is 
the  only  word.  His  arms  had  a  helpless  droop,  his 
eyes  were  always  fixed  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
him,  and  he  would  bowl  along  as  though  a  wind 
were  driving  him.  His  officer's  uniform  was  incon- 
gruous to  his  walk,  to  his  stooping  shoulders,  and 
his  downward  gaze.  Of  course,  if  he  were  to  see 
one  he  would  change  completely.  He  would  stop 
rather  flurried,  then,  realising  things,  smile  suddenly. 
Such  a  smile  ! — so  unworldly,  of  such  primeval  inno- 
cence, so  radiant,  and  without  reserves.  Only  the 
youngest  of  the  seraphim  could  equal  it.  He  would, 
perhaps,  also  remove  his  officer's  hat,  the  last  honour 
for  a  lady.  Then  he  would  reveal  his  thick  black 
hair,  standing  upright  from  his  forehead  and  waving 
picturesquely  backward — hair  almost  as  youthful  as 
his  smile.  But,  of  course,  he  would  not  see  one,  so 
there  would  be  no  change  in  his  forlorn  figure.  He 
always  moved  along  so  fast,  and  seemed  so  uncon- 
scious of  the  direction  in  which  he  was  going,  and  of 
the  people  and  animals  and  vehicles  which  pushed 
past  him,  that  it  was  a  relief  to  see  his  orderly  a  few 
inches  behind  him.     Still,  even  the  orderly  was  not 
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reassuring.  A  man  of  sixty,  as  furrowed  and  wind- 
beaten  as  the  mountains  of  his  home,  one  wondered 
that  any  army  could  have  demanded  his  services — 
even  the  Serbian.  Part  of  the  soil  of  the  village  he 
had  been  torn  from,  he  also,  like  his  master,  looked 
as  if  he  were  the  victim  of  some  Great  Mistake.  They 
looked  as  if  somehow  or  other  they  had  got  lost,  and 
they  did  not  know  who  was  to  blame.  If  they  had 
strayed  there  from  another  planet,  they  could  scarcely 
have  looked  more  inadequate  to  grapple  with  the 
situations  of  modern  streets,  more  unworldly,  more 
misplaced. 

That  my  professor  should  look  dejected  at  times 
was  not  at  all  incomprehensible.  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  Belgrade,  he  had  been  put  with  the 
Reserve  Army  to  direct  a  printing  press  and  edit 
Novo  Freme,  the  local  Serbian  newspaper.  He  hated 
this  with  a  bitter  hatred,  because  it  forced  him  to 
live  in  the  present,  or  at  least  to  acknowledge  the 
present's  existence.  He  was  obliged  to  admit  actu- 
alities, to  take-  into  account  political  situations,  the 
daily  activities  at  the-  front,  and  even,  what  caused 
him  still  greater  agony,  the  miserable  activities  of 
the  mongrel  port  into  which  Fate  and  his  War  Office 
had  thrown  him.  '  It  is  a  dark  spot  in  my  life — the 
Novo  VremeJ  my  pr<  confessed  sadly  ;  '  1  must 

aredly  go  in  the  hell  for  it  e.     But  what  will 

i  ?     1  am  oblidgi         You  do  not  know  our  Serbian 
discipline.     It  is  the  '  discipline  in  the  world 

next  to  the  I 'mi    ian  . 

In  our  joint  lessons  I  always  had  the  lioi  ire, 
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for  Dimitrievitch  had  great  notions  of  the  deference 
due  to  women.  Immediately  after  the  Seventh 
Heaven,  which  transpired  in  English,  my  professor 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  getting  too  much  out  of 
me — '  prodigalling  my  time,'  as  he  expressed  it. 
'  It  is  need,'  he  said,  '  that  we  now  learn  somewhat 
of  the  Serbian  language.'  So  we  began  to  read  a 
little  Serbian  legend. 

Unfortunately  for  the  progress  of  the  legend,  the 
word  for  beech  occurred  in  the  second  line.     Beech — 
the   same  word  in   Sanskrit,   in   Greek,   in   Latin,   in 
the    Teutonic    and    Slav    languages,    proved    conclu- 
sively that  the  cradle  of  our  race  was  not  in  India,  as 
generally    supposed,    but    in    Central    Europe.      For 
there  are  no  beeches  in  India.     My  suggestion  that 
the  Sanskrit  beech  might  have  been  an  Indian  form 
of  the  beech  we  know  he  thought  unsound  and  even 
frivolous.      It   did    not   distress   him   at   all,    because 
that  sort  of  frivolity  fitted  in  so  well  with  his  theory 
of    women.     That    a    woman    should    make    light, 
unscholarly    remarks    he  thought  quite  suitable.     A 
woman  who  leaves  her  home  to  work  in  a  foreign 
country,  a  woman  who  is  never  seen  to  do  mysterious 
and  innocuous  things  with  a  needle  or  a  crochet  hook, 
or,  for  that  matter,  a  distaff,  was  a  new  and  disquieting 
proposition.     Disquieting,   because  he  was  so  extra- 
vagantly gallant  that  he  would  fain  believe  all  women 
angels.     Yet  even  the  Spartan  women  span  and  wove, 
and  never,  to  his  knowledge,  left  their  homes,  though 
they    received    a    manlv    education,    and    could    do 
gymnastics  like  an  English  girl.    All  the  good  women 
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with  whom  he  was  really  intimate — the  Alcestes,  the 
Virginias,  the  Rebeccas  of  the  Bible,  the  Claudias  of 
the  Roman  tombstones — were  essentially  keepers  of 
the  home,  guardians  of  the  household  gods.  The 
only  women  he  knew  who  did  leave  their  homes  were 
one  or  two  in  the  Middle  Ages — great  saints.  The 
Middle  Ages  were  distressingly  modern  to  him,  and 
he  did  not  care  much  for  anyone  who  lived  then  : 
still,  as  a  pis  aller,  he  tried  to  bring  me  into  line  with 
them,  and  to  imagine  that,  in  order  to  leave  one's 
home  and  come  to  work  for  the  Serbs,  one  must  be 
a  St.  Clare  or  a  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  at  the  least. 
'  It  is  a  thin^  for  me  too  sublime,'  he  said.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mondays  and  Thursdays  came  too  fre- 
quent'v  for  this  '  too  sublime  '  theory  to  be  workable. 
1  You  are  a  real  chevalier,'  I  said  to  him  one 
day,  when  I  saw  him  obviously  wrestling  with  the 
conundrum  of  modern  women. 

'  Oh  yes,  it  is  true  !  '  he  said,  and  then  smiled 
so  much  that  his  eves  quite  disappeared.  '  A 
chevalier — that,  indeed! — but  is  it  Cceur-de-Lion,  or 
is  it  only  Don  Quichotte  ? ' 

But  though  I  have  digressed  from  the  beech,  we 
ild  not  escape  from  i<  sily  in  our  lesson.     We 

had  to  discuss  the  tree  itself  apart  from  its  name. 
I  discovered  that  my  professor  had  curious  attach- 
ments, and  still  more  curious  antipathies,  to  all  classes 
of  natural  objects — that  he  loved  the  beech,  but 
detested  the  ash  ;  that  he  venerated  the  oak,  but 
that  his  whole  expression  would  change  if  JTOU  men- 
tioned  the   pine.      I  lis    brow   would   darkrn    and    his 
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face  wrinkle  with  horror.  '  It  is  a  bad  tree,'  he  would 
say  with  violence.  When  one  day  I  desired  an 
explanation,  he  was  at  a  loss.  My  suggestion  that 
he  loved  oak  trees  because  they  were  the  temples  of 
the  Druids,  and  because  at  Dordona  the  Greek  god 
whispered  his  oracles  through  their  leaves,  he  thought 
very  engaging,  but  was  unconvinced.  '  The  pine 
you  hate  because  the  early  peoples  in  whom  you  are 
so  much  absorbed  loathed  and  detested  it,'  I  said. 
But,  of  course,  this  was  absurd. 

His  sentiments  were  much  less  self-conscious 
than  this,  their  origin  further  to  seek.  If  the  fears 
and  venerations  of  our  ancestors  live  again  in  us  all, 
as  they  assuredly  do,  though  we  do  not  realise  it, 
how  much  more  vividly  would  they  live  in  this 
votary  of  an  ancestral  age  ?  Years  of  an  academic 
life  had  not  succeeded  in  smothering  these  records 
in  their  dust.  He  was  still  as  spontaneous  and 
responsive  as  a  child.  It  was  only  natural,  then, 
that  all  kinds  of  outsung  rhythms  should  sound  again 
in  his  spirit,  and  that  ancient  fears  and  ancient 
sympathies  should  be  registered  there  as  perfectly 
as  the  sound  of  the  sea  in  a  shell  ten  thousand  miles 
inland. 

He  had  strong  feelings  about  everything  :  abso- 
lutely sincere  feelings.  Indeed,  his  sincerity  was  the 
most  striking  thing  about  him.  At  the  beginning  of 
our  acquaintance  he  talked  with  such  passion  of  the 
origin  of  words  that  I  thought  these  were  his  special 
treasures.  Later  on,  I  found  that  still  greater  treasures 
to  him  were  memories  of  warfare.     The  happiest  time 
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of  his  life,  he  said,  was  the  first  year  of  the  war,  when, 
as  Captain  in  the  Infantry,  he  was  constantly  in  the 
thick  of  battle.  If  he  heard  now  the  songs  he  heard 
then,  he  was  stabbed  with  the  desire  to  have  again 
those  days  of  glorious  fighting.  To  think  of  my 
scholastic  dreamer  tilting,  not  with  windmills,  but  with 
beefy  Teutons  and  live  Turks,  and  tilting  well  forsooth, 
and  with  success,  made  me  feel  I  must  reorganise  my 
ideas  of  warfare.  Perhaps  it  was  not  the  practical 
thing  that  we  imagined,  but  really  could  be  waged 
effectively  by  romantic  philologists,  with  Ouintillian 
in  one  pocket  and  Horace  in  the  other.  In  the  East 
of  Europe  at  least — the  West  would  scarcely  provide 
a  sphere. 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  was,'  he  said, 
and  smiled  so  ecstatically  that  he  looked  like  an 
infant  of  two.  '  I  went  from  victory  to  victory,'  he 
continued  blandly.  '  Once  I  was  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  but  I  hacked  my  way  through.  I  was  a  lucky 
man.  The  Commander  took  all  his  money  from  his 
pockets  to  give  to  my  soldiers,  and  publicly  applauded 
me.  Here  I  do  not  love  the  Serbian  soldiers  ;  they 
arc  mob — canaille.  But  in  the  battle  they  fought 
well.      They  were  my  friends.' 

I  asked  my  professor  if  he  did  not  sometimes 
dream  of  the  horrible-  things  he  had  seen,  if  they 
did  not  haunt  him.  '  I  find  it  hard  to  imagine  what 
it  is  like  to  have  all  these  memories,'  1  confessed, 
1  I,  who  have  never  seen  a  dead  human  being.'  ('  It 
is  you  alone  in  the  world,  then,  who  can  still  be 
Pontifex    Maximus,'    intercepted    my    professor.)     I 
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remarked  that  it  was  the  memory  of  it  that  I  should 
dread  almost  more  than  the  actual  sight,  but  he 
flouted  the  notion.  He  declared  himself  thoroughly 
at  home  with  corpses  ;  he  could  read  and  joke  and 
sleep  amongst  them  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
first  time  he  saw  them — that  was  horrible  !  It  was 
in  the  Turkish  War. 

1  Ah,  the  Turkish  War  ! — it  was  a  plaisanteriey  a 
fantaisie,  in  comparison  of  this.  But  it  was  the  first 
time  for  me  to  see  a  dead  man.  It  was  a  big  moony 
night.  I  was  at  the  head  of  my  company,  and  we 
advanced  to  a  hill.  It  was  horrible — very  horrible  ! 
You  see,'  he  repeated  apologetically,  '  it  was  the  first 
time.  The  corpses  were  piled  up  like  great  ramparts. 
We  were  in  a  very  delicate  position.  We  did  not 
know  the  enemy  was  so  near.  But  enough — I  cannot 
tell  you.  Part  of  our  army  ran  away — indeed,  a  great 
quantity  !  ' 

'  And  did  you  run  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  WThat,  I  beg  ?  '  he  asked  politely. 

1  Did  you  run  ?  '  I  repeated. 

1  Ah,  run — no  !  '  he  replied  thoughtfully.  '  No, 
I  wanted  to.  I  was  on  the  point,  but  I  thought  it 
was  a  pity  to  run  the  first  time,  even  to  escape 
those  horrible  things.  I  stayed.  That  is  the  reason 
of  this  ' — he  pointed  to  the  loops  on  his  breast. 

4  And  that  ? '  I  asked,  pointing  to  two  other 
loops. 

1  That,  too,  is  for  being  brave,'  he  rejoined,  with 
the  simplicity  of  one  who  is  still  interested  in  his 
own  virtues.     '  It  is  the  best  medal — the  Karageorge. 
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It  is  very  beautiful.  Here  I  am  an  ambusque.  I 
cannot  wear  it.  I  was  happier  a  thousand  times  at 
the  front.  But  the  Minister  of  War  says  it  is  need 
for  me  to  stay  here,  so  I  stay.  I  am  oblidged.  But 
I  am  very  unhappy.  I  am  writing  the  histories  and 
the  legends  of  the  Serbian  peoples,  and  I  have  no 
reference  books.' 

He  groaned.  Having  that  very  day  seen  in  the 
Printing  Press  a  large  library  of  abstruse  works  in 
every  language,  I  demurred  to  this  remark. 

'  A  few — yes,  it  is  true — a  very  few.  I  went  on 
foot  through  l'Albanie  that  I  might  save  these  books. 
I  was  ill  with  typhus,  but  at  least  I  had  all  the  books 
the  mule  could  take.  But  they  are  nothing — almost 
nothing.' 

He  paused,  and  a  look  of  agonised  desire  dis- 
torted his  face.  '  I  would  give  a  year  of  my  life,' 
he  broke  out  violently,  '  a  year  of  my  life,  for  a  book 
of  Greek  proverbs  I  have  left  in  Belgrade.' 

'  And  when  you  go  back,  if  the  Schwaber 
have  not  left  your  library,  what  will  you  do  ?  '  I  asked 
cruelly. 

'  ( Jod  knows  !  '  he  said  with  deep  solemnity  ; 
'  but  I  have  not  much  fear.  When  I  was  at  home 
1  prayed  prayers  every  day  for  my  books — that  they 
should  be  preserved  trom  fire  and  every  other  evil, 
and  now  I  still  more  pray.  You  smile,  but  it  must  be. 
Then  I  prayed  to  the  Madonne — they  are  always  the 
best  prayers  that  one  prays  to  her,  and  the  most 
heard  ;  but  now  I  pray  to  them  all — to  St.  George 
and   Christos  and  the   Good   God,   as   well   as   to   the 
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Blessed  Mother.  Why  have  they  preserved  me  until 
now  if  they  will  not  preserve  my  books  also  ?  You 
see,  I  am  a  fetishist.  It  is  need.  There  is  no  other 
way  for  me.  It  is  from  the  experience.  You  will 
laugh  at  me  perhaps,  but  it  must  be.  St.  George, 
he  is  my  guard,  the  saint  of  my  slava  ;  the  Blessed 
Mother  has  heard  my  many  prayers,  and  in  the 
battle  God  has  been  my  refuge.  With  the  meta- 
physic  I  can  demolish  them  in  an  hour,  but  with 
the  experience  they  are  my  preservers,  my  shield, 
and  my  sword.  Without  them  it  is  impossible  that 
I  fight,  that  I  live,  that  I  work.  Without  them  I 
must  be  now  in  torment  for  my  books,  for  my  library 
that  I  left  in  Belgrade.  With  them  I  am  safe — and 
my  books.' 

He  stopped.  I  shook  myself.  While  he  was 
talking  five  centuries  had  fallen  from  the  world.  It 
was  the  Renaissance  again.  Here  was  a  man  who 
at  the  same  time  loved  fighting  and  God  and  words 
and  the  lore  of  the  Ancients  and  books  with  the 
intense  and  excited  love  that  people  only  felt  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Renaissance,  or  in  the  rich  aftermath 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  If  the  rest  of  his  nation  were 
still,  some  in  the  Dark  and  others  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  he  at  least  had  gloriously  emerged  into  the 
period  of  the  Rebirth. 


'  If  you  like  occultism  I  could  tell  you  strange 
things,'  said  my  professor.  '  You  know  that  a  dream 
that  you   dream   in   a   new   place  has   the   chance  to 
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become  true.  I  had  many  occasions  on  the  retreat 
to  try  this — each  night  it  was  somewhere  new  that  I 
slept.  One  night  my  aunt  spoke  with  me,  and  said 
I  must  assist  at  her  next  s/ava.  Now,  my  aunt  had 
been  dead  since  some  months,  and,  knowing  this,  in 
my  dream  I  was  not  pleased  to  be  asked  to  her  next 
slava,  which  was  in  the  spring.  '  I  cannot  come  to 
this  next,'  I  replied,  '  for  I  am  too  occupied,  but  I 
will  come  the  year  after.'  For  I  thought  in  my 
dream  the  war  cannot  last  another  year,  and  the 
danger  will  then  be  passed.' 

'  But  the  war  was  not  over,  and  you  yet  did  not 
keep  your  appointment,'  I  said  severely,  for  there  was 
no  doubt  that  he  was  still  alive,  shamelessly,  exult- 
antly alive.  '  And  what  is  worse,  you  disprove  an 
ancient  and  attractive  tradition,  and  you  of  all  people 
should  be  loath  to  do  that.' 

'  It  is  true — you  have  right,'  he  replied.  '  And 
I  regret  sometimes  the  appointment  of  my  aunt — 
when  I  am  writing  lies  for  Novo  Vreme,  for  example.' 

'  Or  wanting  a  Greek  proverb,'  1  suggested. 

'  That  too,'  he  assented  ;  '  but  it  is  need  that  I 
tell  you  a  dream  that  did  realise  itself.  It  was  also 
on  the  retreat.  1  dreamed  that  I  saw  a  great  quantity 
of  graves.  There  was  writing  on  the  graves,  but  I 
could  not  read  it,  only  on  one.  The  letters  were 
red,  and  the  name  was  the  name  of  my  sergeant- 
major,  Dragomir  Lukitch.      It  was   a  strange  dream.' 

1  And  was  he  killed  ?  '  I  inquired,  quite  afraid 
of  a  second  disappointment. 

1  Oh,  yes  1  he  was  killed,'  my  professor  reassured 
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me.  '  He  was  killed  three  days  after.  He  was  a 
good  soldier,  but  red  letters  mean  that  the  death  will 
be  very  soon.  And  in  one  thing  his  death  was  of 
great  interest  to  me.  It  furnished  me  the  proof  of  a 
very  ancient  superstition,  and  it  will  appear  in  the 
commentary  of  my  book  on  the  Serbian  religion. 
Not  because  of  the  dream  ;  no,  another  thing  more 
important.  Next  his  heart  he  was  wearing  a  bat's 
wing.' 

'  A  bat's  wing  ?  '  I  echoed. 

'  In  the  mediaeval  time  a  bat's  wing  was  a  very 
strong  love  potion.  It  could  gain  a  love  and  could 
also  keep  it.' 

'  It  is  very  useful  to  know  of  it,'  I  remarked. 

'  For  you  it  is  not  need,'  he  replied  gallantly  ; 
'  but  for  me  indeed.     Ah,  that  indeed  !  ' 

He  smiled  desperately,  and  for  a  moment  his 
eyes  were  wild,  and  the  look  came  into  his  face  of 
a  man  who  is  plunged  into  a  tragic  memory  or  sad 
reflections.  But  the  antiquary  in  him  rose  up  and 
rescued  him,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  dis- 
coursing eagerly  and  with  much  learning  on  the  love 
potions  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 


A  day  or  two  after  this  he  came  in  to  see  me 
with  so  distraught  an  air  that  I  feared  something 
dreadful  had  happened.  The  bow  he  made  on 
entering  was  hasty,  and  there  were  several  inches 
off  its  usual  depth.  Even  his  '  Good  evening  !  '  was 
so  slight  as  to  be  practically  non-existent.     Instead  of 
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refusing  the  chair  that  was  pushed  towards  him,  as 
was  his  habit  on  ordinary  days  (a  point  of  politeness), 
he  sat  down  on  it  hurriedly  and  asked  at  once,  in  a 
very  earnest  voice,  if  our  Society  had  any  relations 
with  Athens.  I  felt  so  much  alarmed  as  to  what 
might  be  involved  that  I  hesitated  before  replying, 
and  he  continued  wildly  :  *  It  is  not  possible  that  I 
should  longer  live  without  the  "  Literary  History  of  the 
Byzantines."  I  have  now  arrived  at  the  thousandth 
page  of  my  notes  on  the  mythology  and  religion  of 
the  Serbian  people,  and  the  time  has  come  when  it 
is  need  for  this  book — absolute  need.  It  is  ruin  for 
me  without  it.  Perhaps  in  Athens  there  may  be  a 
copy  still.  Couldn't  your  Society  .  .  .  ?  Are  you 
not,  perhaps,  in  relations  with   .   .   .   ?  ' 

We  offered  to  put  at  his  disposition  the  English 
submarine  that  had  just  come  into  the  harbour,  but 
could  think  of  nothing  more  helpful,  and  he  was 
evidently  discouraged  by  our  flippancy.  Lucky  man, 
after  all,  to  long  with  such  desperation  of  longing — 
for   a   book  !      What   happiness   awaited   him   in   the 

s  soon  to  come — days  of  return  to  the  library  in 
Belgrade,  which  St.  George  and  the  Blessed  Mother 
did  in  truth  preserve  faithfully  against  his  home- 
coming ! 

What  compensations  for  the  bat's  wing,  supposing 
he  should  never  secure  one  ! 
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WHEN  I  asked  Stefanovitch  if  he  would 
give  me  lessons  in  Serbian  (my  first  pro- 
fessor having  departed),  he  consented  at 
once,  and  added  eagerly  that  he  thought  he  might 
have  some  success,  as  he  had  been  a  schoolmaster  in 
Serbia  for  more  than  twenty  years.  I  had  chosen 
Stefanovitch  because  he  had  such  fine  black  eyes, 
and  because  his  slender  figure  looked  so  full  of  youth 
and  energy,  and  I  was  more  alarmed  than  cheered 
by  the  news  of  his  long  scholastic  record.  I  had  not 
bargained  for  a  pedagogue.  My  fears  were  con- 
firmed when  he  arrived  with  a  close-printed  volume, 
and  sketched  out  the  course  of  grammar  through 
which  he  intended  to  take  me,  and  the  elaborate 
series  of  questions  and  answers  with  which  he 
would  drill  me.  Even  then  there  was  a  childlike 
earnestness  and  ardour  in  his  manner  which  gave 
me  to  hope.  I  saw  the  grey  walls  of  grammar 
closing  round  me,  not  without  belief  that  in  time 
I  might  make  a  breach  in  them.  It  was  easier  than 
I  expected. 

The  first  day  he  came  he  wore  an  air  of  deep 
gravity.  He  sat  down  and  soberly  opened  his  book 
at  the  first  lesson.  I  offered  him  some  coffee,  and 
asked  him  hastily  what  he  thought  of  the  Peace.  (It 
was  still  the  middle  of  November.)  It  was  an  inno- 
cent question,  but  it  was  enough  !     It  unlocked  the 
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tale  of  his  adventures.  After  that  I  had  never  any- 
thing more  to  dread — our  lessons  were  always  strictly 
Serbian  conversation. 

'  Peace,'  he  echoed,  turning  round  with  the  swift, 
sharp  movement  that  was  characteristic  of  him. 
1  Peace — I  don't  believe  it.  I've  been  at  war  for 
eighteen  years,  and  I  can't  believe  it.' 

Eighteen  years  !  I  was  staggered.  He  smiled. 
His  face  looked  worn  and  a  little  sad  when  he  was 
thinking,  but  when  he  smiled  his  eyes  ran  over  with 
light,  and  he  had  at  once  the  air  of  an  eager,  rather 
wicked,  little  boy. 

To  explain  the  eighteen  years  he  would  have  to 
go  right  back  to  the  beginning,  he  said.  He  was 
born  at  Prizrend,  near  the  plain  of  Kossovo — a  Serb, 
but  a  Turkish  subject.  His  mother  was  a  peasant 
woman  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  she 
was  passionate  and  intense,  and  she  had  considerable 
influence  over  her  children.  She  hoped  and  believed, 
as  no  doubt  Macedonian  mothers  had  believed  for 
many  generations  (only  she  with  more  cause),  that 
her  sons  would  help  in  the  liberation  of  their  race. 
The  songs  she  crooned  to  them  in  the  cradle  told 
them  that,  when  they  were  grown,  she  would  give 
them  to  her  country  that  they  might  strike  down 
the  Ottoman  race.  Never  should  son  of  hers  fear 
the  Turkish  name.  This  was  the  gist  of  these  fierce 
lullabi(  When  he  was  a  little  older  his  father  used 

to  take  him  on  his  knee  and  chant  to  him  the  tales 
of  long  He  did  nol  half  understand  these-  tales, 

but    they    made   a   great   impression   on    him,   and    he 
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often  felt  as  if  he  could  scarcely  contain  all  the  emo- 
tions they  gave  him.  As  though  he  were  a  Celtic 
child,  he  loved  the  sorrow  of  them,  and  still  more 
he  loved  the  sense  of  elation  that  they  gave  him  ;  for 
were  they  not  heroes  of  his  own  race,  who  went  so 
gorgeously  arrayed,  so  strong  and  brave,  through  all 
the  songs,  and  might  he  not,  too,  do  as  valiantly  as 
they  when  he  was  grown  ?  His  sense  of  time  was 
confused.  He  knew  that  these  heroes  were  not  of 
his  day,  yet  they  did  not  seem  far  off.  He  grew  up 
with  the  impression  that  Marko  Kralyevitch  and 
King  Lazar  and  the  old  Yug  Bogdana  must  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  his  great-grandfather.  They 
were  as  near  to  him,  and  they  are  as  near  to  all  Serbs 
in  fact,  as  Napoleon  and  Nelson  are  to  us — yet  they 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  and 
were  contemporaries  of  the  Black  Prince  and  Wat 
Tyler  !  But  for  the  Serbs  the  history  between  then 
and  now  is  a  page  that  is  almost  blank — that  is  the 
difference.  It  is  a  page  they  prefer  not  to  open. 
After  all,  the  only  word  on  it  is  Turks. 

Stefanovitch  was  not  allowed  to  call  himself  a 
Serb  when  he  was  a  child  ;  the  only  distinction  which 
the  Turks  permitted  was  a  religious  one.  Serbs 
might  call  themselves  Christians.  Religion  became 
the  mask  of  a  passionate  national  propaganda.  The 
children  were  forced  to  go  to  Turkish  schools,  and 
to  learn  the  Turkish  language  ;  but  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  moribund,  and  their  inspectors  had  no 
idea  what  went  on  in  the  lessons  which,  for  their 
benefit,    were    called    the    Serbian    language — what 
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fiery  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the  children  and  to 
the  teachings  of  their  past  ! 

But  here,  according  to  my  schoolmaster,  came 
the  complication.  I  give  his  version — and,  God  help 
you,  if  you  expect  an  unbiased  version  from  a  Serb. 
Bulgaria  saw  her  chance  in  the  increasing  weakness 
of  Turkish  rule,  and  she  began  to  covet  Macedonia. 
Bulgarian  priests  and  schoolmasters  began  a  violent 
propaganda  for  their  nation.  Their  efforts  went  to 
the  persuading  of  the  Macedonians  that  they  were 
really  of  Bulgarian  race.  At  this  point  of  his  narra- 
tive Stefanovitch  became  very  excited.  He  could 
speak  calmly  of  the  Turk,  but  not  of  the  Bulgarian. 

'  It  was  in  1900  that  I  began  to  teach  in  Mace- 
donia,' said  Stefanovitch.  '  At  that  time,  if  one 
wanted  to  do  anything  for  one's  country  one  had  to 
be  either  a  "  pope  "  or  a  schoolmaster,  and  of  the 
two  it  was  the  teacher  who  had  the  greater  influence. 
We  got  hold  of  the  children,  we  made  them  realise 
that  they  were  Serbs,  we  taught  them  their  history, 
and  we  made  them  proud  that  they  were  Serbs.  Never 
shall  I  forget  those  lessons.  What  a  meaning  had  the 
history  of  our  people  !  Even  the  small  boys  realised 
that  they  had  been  born  to  continue  it,  to  complete 
the  liberation  of  the  Serbian  race  that  Karageorge  had 

un,  first  to  fling  out  the  Turks,  and  then  to  assert 
our  nationality  against  the  Bulgars.  Now  that  we 
are  free,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  history  lessons  in 
our  schools  will  ever  be  as  fervent,  as  real,  and  as 
charged  with  meaning  as  they  were  then.  Masters 
and  children,  we  were  like  secret  conspirators  plotting 
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together,  with  the  Turkish  spy  listening,  as  it  were, 
at  the  door,  and  outside  the  wily  Bulgar  lying  in 
wait  to  kidnap  the  unwary.  They  were  wonderful 
lessons.  But  to  you  we  must  seem  a  wild  people.' 
He  smiled  whimsically,  his  air  half  apologetic  and 
half  proud.  '  Masters  and  children,  bishops  and 
popes,  we  all  fought  in  those  days — Serbs  with 
Bulgars,  and  both  against  the  Turks.  It  was  the 
Bulgars  who  began  it,'  he  added,  his  face  darkening, 
'  and  we  bore  it  longer  than  we  should.  For  months, 
for  years  even,  they  carried  on  an  organised  brigand- 
age, and  we  did  nothing  to  protect  ourselves.  They 
carried  away  our  finest  men  into  the  mountains,  and 
when  they  could  not  force  them  by  torture  to  deny 
their  race,  they  shot  them  down.  The  Turkish 
police  were  powerless,  and  when  we  appealed  to  the 
Government  of  Belgrade  they  could  give  us  no  help. 
We  were  the  unfree  brother.  One  day  they  took  a 
friend  of  mine — a  teacher,  very  young,  a  boy  almost, 
and  as  beautiful  as  a  maid.  The  Bulgarian  officer, 
when  he  saw  him,  was  horrified  at  what  he  had  to 
do.  "  Just  say  you  are  a  Bulgar  and  I  will  let  you 
go,"  he  stammered.  But  the  boy  just  smiled.  "  I 
could  not  soil  my  lips  with  that  name,"  he  said. 
"  Then  I  shall  have  to  kill  you,"  said  the  officer,  and 
timidly  he  stretched  out  his  bayonet.  "  What  do 
you  fear  ?  "  cried  the  boy,  and,  rushing  forward,  he 
impaled  himself  upon  it.  Some  months  after,  the 
Bulgarian  officer  himself  told  me  the  story.  Even 
at  that  time  he  still  turned  white  and  trembled  at 
the  memory  of  it.  .   .  . 
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1  It  was  then  that  the  longing  for  vengeance  that 
had  been  growing  in  me  for  a  great  while  became  a 
passion.  One  day  thirty  of  us  met  together  in  a 
darkened  room.  On  the  table  there  was  a  two-edged 
knife,  fire-arms,  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  piled  on  top  of 
each  other.  Kissing  the  pile  we  swore,  in  the 
Name  of  God  and  at  the  price  of  our  possessions,  our 
relatives,  our  children,  and  our  lives,  to  live  hence- 
forward only  for  our  nationality,  and  to  take  revenge 
upon  the  Bulgarians.  From  henceforward  we  swore 
that  we  should  kill  two  Bulgarians  for  every  Serb.' 

1  Two  !  '  I  stammered,  frankly  shocked,  for 
surely  it  had  never  been  two  eyes  for  an  eye,  or  two 
teeth  for  a  tooth.  But  my  Schoolmaster  replied  '  Yes, 
two,'  with  so  much  naive  pleasure  and  triumph  in 
his  voice,  that  my  sense  of  justice  was  for  the  moment 
swept  away,  and  to  me  also  it  seemed  a  cause  for 
praise  that  two  Philistines  should  fall  for  one  Elect. 

1  Then  we  drew  lots.  There  were  thirty  pieces 
of  paper — twenty-eight  were  blank,  but  on  two  there 
were  crosses,  black  crosses — the  sign  of  death.  The 
men  who  drew  the  crosses  had  to  kill  the  Bulgarians — 
one  each.  Every  time  a  Serb  fell  we  held  our  meet- 
ing, we  drew  lots,  and  we  chose  out  the  Bulgarians 
who  were  to  die.  We  were  not  going  to  leave  the 
choice  to  chance.  That  would  be  as  unfair  as  warfare 
is  unfair  when  the  peasant  dies  because  kings  and 
lords  are  quarrelling.  With  us  it  was  not  so.  [f  the 
Bulgars  killed  OUT  peasants,  we  killed  theirs  ;  if  they 
killed  a  priest,  we  chose  out  two  of  their  priests  ;  if 
an   official  or  a  schoolmaster,  then  we  also  chose   two 
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of  theirs.  Ah  !  we  had  a  notion  of  justice.  They 
were  wonderful  meetings — candles  flickering,  blinds 
drawn,  low  voices.  We  broke  the  loaf  in  two,  and 
each  in  silence  ate  a  piece.  It  was  our  sacrament. 
We  had  no  wine — our  wine  was  the  blood  of  the 
Bulgarians.' 

He  paused,  and  smiled,  faintly  aware  that  what 
once  seemed  so  impressive  and  so  grown-up  sounded 
now  a  little  childish,  and  like  a  schoolboy  game. 
'  Our  people  is  still  a  young  people,'  he  added 
apologetically.  '  We  took  it  very  seriously,  I  assure 
you.' 

'  It  was  a  serious  kind  of  game,'  I  replied  gravely. 

1  Yes,  and  we  had  a  great  cause,'  he  replied,  with 
recovered  animation — '  the  greatest  we  knew,  the 
cause  of  our  nation.  So  things  went  on — attack  and 
counter-attack.  Then  one  day  a  Bulgar,  to  whom  I 
had  done  a  good  turn,  came  to  me  and  told  me  in 
secret  that  the  Bulgars  had  marked  me  out  for  death. 
He  besought  me  to  flee — but  how  could  I  flee  ?  I 
had  my  work,  I  had  my  cause — a  man  does  not  flee 
from  these.  I  sent  my  wife  and  the  children  to  the 
house  of  my  father-in-law,  and  awaited  events.  I 
was  resolved  that  the  devils  should  not  have  my  life 
cheaply.  I  went  about  with  the  utmost  precaution. 
If  there  were  a  knock  at  my  door  I  greeted  it  with  a 
loaded  pistol.  One  day  a  Bulgar  came  up  behind 
me,  but  I  was  too  quick  for  him.  I  out  with  my 
knife  before  he  had  time  to  stab  me  with  his.  Three 
times  they  tried  to  kill  me,  and  three  times  they 
failed.     The  next  time  our  society  met  they  all  looked 
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gravely  at  me.  "  Anton,"  they  said  to  me,  and  their 
voices  were  so  sad  that,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  was  shaken. 
"  Anton,  your  days  are  numbered.  You  have  escaped 
so  far,  but  you  cannot  escape  for  ever.  Sooner  or 
later  they  will  have  your  life.  We  are  your  friends, 
and  we  value  you  very  highly.  Fear  nothing — your 
death  will  be  revenged."  At  the  sound  of  the  word 
revenge,  my  heart  was  comforted  again.  Ah  !  yes, 
Gospodjitza,  revenge  for  one's  friends  is  a  sacred 
task,  and  I  have  seen  many  a  man  die  in  peace  once 
he  was  sure  that  his  friends  would  not  forget  their 
duty.  These  were  my  very  good  friends,  and  they 
went  on  to  tell  me  that  for  me  they  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary  toll  of  two  Bulgarian  lives 
— no,  for  me  three  should  fall,  and  those  of  my  own 
choice.  Believe  me,  I  was  touched  by  such  a  token 
of  their  love  and  their  esteem  for  me.  I  assured 
them  of  my  unworthiness,  but  they  insisted.  Then 
I  chose  the  three.      All  three  were  officials — men  of 

iding  and  importance,  and  one  of  them  was  the 
richest  man  of  the  neighbourhood.'  He  laughed 
gleefully.  '  I  was  not  modest.  He  was  a  fat,  well- 
fed  bourgeois — and  rich  !  His  coffers  overflowed 
with  money.  It  is  always  the  rich  that  die  hardest, 
Gospodjitza.      It    was    a    pretty    choice.      I    had    little 

ney  to  leave  behind  ;    but  he  !  '  —  and  he  laughed 

in  to  think  of  it. 

I  listened  as  a  child  listens  to  a  fairy-tale,  delight- 
that  the  wicked  should  die  (as  they  always  do  in 
all  proper  stories),  but  a  little  worried,  because  this 
time   the   life   of  the   hero   was  also  involved,   and   it 
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was  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  the  fairy-tale  justice 
could  be  satisfied  all  round. 

1  After  I  had  made  my  choice,'  my  schoolmaster 
continued,  '  we  all  repeated  the  vow  of  our  society,  we 
took  our  sacrament,  and  then  one  after  the  other 
they  all  of  them  kissed  me,  as  one  might  kiss  a  dead 
man.'  (I  repeat  the  words  exactly  as  he  said  them.) 
1  It  was  only  then  that  the  idea  came  to  us  that  per- 
haps, after  all,  it  was  not  necessary  that  I  should  die. 
How  would  it  be  to  warn  the  three  Bulgarians  that 
if  I  died  their  lives  were  forfeit  ?  No  sooner  thought 
of  than  done.  We  wrote  to  the  three  ;  we  stamped 
the  paper  with  our  sign  (crossed  swords  and  a  death's 
head),  put  the  notes  into  three  cartridge  cases,  and 
threw  them  through  the  windows  of  the  three  men.' 

The  rest  of  the  story  can  easily  be  guessed.  The 
next  day  beheld,  of  course,  the  rich  Bulgarian  on  his 
knees  before  my  hero.  The  melodrama  continues 
as  richly  as  before,  and  loses  nothing  in  the  telling. 
The  Oriental  flavour  of  the  dialogue  makes  the  story 
more  like  a  fairv-tale  than  ever. 

My  hero  :  To  what  do  I  owe  the  honour  that  a 
Bulgarian  should  visit  my  house  ? 

Rich  Bulgar  :  We  have  no  longer  two  lives,  thou 
and  I,  but  have  become  as  one  soul. 

My  hero  :  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  of  one  soul 
with  a  Bulgarian  ! 

Rich  Bulgar  :  When  thou  diest,  I  must  die.  For 
thee  it  is  easy.  Thou  hast  no  wealth.  But  for  me  it 
is  different.  I  am  a  man  of  importance — I  have 
great  riches.     What  will  become  of  my  riches  ?     I 
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have  no  heir.  My  death  is  a  great  disaster.  Here 
[fulls  out  his  purse']  I  give  thee  gold.  Flee  this 
country,  then  shall  we  both  live. 

My  hero  :  Wert  thou  to  pave  the  road  from  here 
to  Tsarigrad  with  gold  napoleons,  and  all  for  me, 
I  should  not  go.  Never  shall  it  be  said  that  a  Serb 
was  paid  to  run  away. 

Rich  Bulgar  :  Ah,  God  !  that  I  should  die  for  the 
foolish  bigotry  of  a  Serb  [begins  to  sob~]. 

[Curtain."] 

In  the  following  scene  the  rich  Bulgar  bribes  his 
Bulgarian  friends  to  spare  the  life  of  Stefanovitch. 

The  epilogue  takes  place  after  the  wars  of  1 9 1 2-1 3. 
The  rich  Bulgar  and  Stefanovitch  meet  by  chance. 
Macedonia  in  the  meantime  has  been  conquered,  and 
the  Bulgar  has  in  consequence  become  a  Serb.  The 
two  embrace,  and  remember  with  tears  and  laughter 
how  once  their  lives  were  bound  together,  and  each 
congratulates  the  other  on  being  still  alive.  They 
drink  each  other's  health,  and  to  both  conqueror  and 
conquered  life  seems  sweet. 
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OUR  transport  left  Bizerta  on  January  31.  It 
was  a  small  transport — only  100  soldiers  and 
one  or  two  officers,  amongst  them  a  colonel, 
his  wife  and  two  children,  and  myself.  Our  boat 
was  small — a  merchant  ship  taking  oats  for  French 
cavalry  horses  in  Dalmatia.  There  was  no  real 
accommodation  for  passengers,  but  we  stowed  our- 
selves somewhere,  and  usually  found  some  sort  of 
shelter.  A  transport  vessel  or  a  hospital  ship  would 
have  been  more  comfortable,  no  doubt,  but  it  was 
more  in  the  picture,  more  Odyssean  altogether  for 
exiles  to  return  to  their  country  in  a  rough-and-ready 
craft  without  modern  equipment.  For  those  habitu- 
ally sick  on  the  sea  there  was  perhaps  little  consola- 
tion in  this  reflection  ;  but  for  me,  who  am  not  of 
their  society,  there  was  something  to  be  got  out  of 
it.  It  was  such  a  homely  ship.  The  gale  might  be 
blowing  forty  knots  an  hour,  the  sea  might  be  flashing 
with  magenta  lightning,  and  the  boat  trembling  with 
the  shock  of  thunder,  but  still  one  could  always  hear 
the  Colonel's  dog  barking,  the  shipmate's  pigs 
grunting,  the  baby  crying — there  was  a  motherless 
two-year-old  being  carried  to  his  grandmother  in 
Serbia  by  a  soldier — and  the  note  of  a  fiddle  that  a 
gipsy  soldier  played  in  the  intervals  of  sea-sickness. 
And  the  ship  was  so  small,  that  the  gales  could  never 
quite  bear  away  the  friendly  odour  of  soup  and  the 
evening's  roast.  There  was  nothing  lonely  in  the 
storm.     What  arrogance  it  was  !     How  indifferent 
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our  small  craft  was  to  the  noise  and  the  force  and  the 
raging  outside  !  With  what  haughty  unconcern  it 
went  on  its  way  !  The  Serbs,  unused  to  the  ocean, 
could  not  but  watch  it  with  astonishment — with 
pride,  too,  since  at  last  the  time  had  come  for  them 
to  enter  the  order  of  those  who  subdue  the  sea  to 
their  human  purposes.  As  for  me,  these  seas  and 
islands  provided  me  with  another  reflection.  They 
gave  the  justification  of  that  love  of  excitement  which 
has  thrown  so  many  of  us  out  of  the  staid  tasks  of 
home  away  to  unknown  places.  They  gave  it  because 
they  are  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  the  great  adven- 
turers— Phoenician,  Corinthian,  Norseman,  Venetian — 
for,  indeed,  if  these  men  had  not  been  spurred  on 
by  that  same  craving  the  world  would  have  been  a 
poor  twilit  kind  of  place,  and  mankind  would  have 
remained  like  the  Berbers  of  Menzil  Djimel,  or  at 
best  a  Bedouin  tribe  flitting  about  in  search  of  food 
and  shelter  from  wild  animals. 

The  first  sight  of  land  was  a  procession  of 
mountains — dark  and  wild  and  cloud-shrouded,  the 
Balkans  at  last  and  the  true  Balkans  of  the  imagina- 
tion. We  coasted  up  Albania,  very  beautiful  in 
spite  of  its  sinister  sound,  and  came  to  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  where  we  waited  for  the  mythical  Ragusa. 
It  grew  more  mythical  as  we  neared  the  coast. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  anything  but  a  fishing 
hamlet  could  have  maintained  itself  on  such  an 
inhospitable  shore,  and  yet  there  was  Ragusa 
right  enough,  built  on  bare  rocks  that  jut  out  into 
the  sea,  and   climbing   up  the    steep   cliffs    behind — 
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cliffs    on    which    by   some    miracle    of  warm    winds 
and  shelter  there  were   orange  trees  and    palms  and 
aloes.      It    was    a    wonderful    little    place    compact 
within  its  steep  town  walls — as  perfect  and  complete 
as  an  expensive  toy.      I  wandered  over  its  tesselated 
pavements  and  up  and  down  its  maze  of  little  streets, 
and    every    now    and  then    I    fell   by    chance    into  a 
church,  or  still  more  happily  into  the  courtyard  of  a 
monastery — places    where  the    peace    and  beauty   of 
a  remote  age  were  still  enchaliced.      It  is  rare  to  find 
so  complete  a  place.     Very  little  of  the  really  ancient 
city  exists,  as  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  yet  nothing  in  it  jars  with 
modernity.      Everything    in  it  is  harmonious,  every- 
thing in   it  belongs   to   Ragusa — Ragusa   which    has 
something  of  the   East   in   it  and   something  of  the 
West,  and  is  all  the  same  Ragusa  and  unlike  anything 
else  in  the  world.      It  is  a  brave  little  city,  and  when 
I  am   disillusioned  with  the   Serbian  race — and  that 
may  happen  frequently — I  shall  remember  that  they 
made   Ragusa,  or  Dubrovnik  as  they  call  it  in  their 
speech.       Here     they     kept    the     lamp     of     culture 
burning,    not    only   through   the    Middle   Ages,  but 
in   the  centuries    that    followed,   when    all    the   rest 
of  the    Balkan   Peninsula   was    hid    in    the    night   of 
Turkish  rule.      Ragusa   was   the  one  watch-fire   that 
was    never   extinguished.      Here   laws   and    literature 
were  made  and  an  independent  republic  maintained 
right  up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Austrians 
got  hold  of  it. 

All  sorts  of  people  were  wandering  up  and  down 
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the  steep  streets  of  Ragusa  when  we  joined  them 
— French  troops  in  charge,  and  English  and  American 
sailors,  and  Serbs  en  route  for  home  from  all  the  quarters 
of  Europe  where  their  exile  had  thrown  them.  At 
the  harbour  a  haggard  band  of  Bulgar  prisoners  was 
working  in  a  faint-hearted  fashion,  and  everywhere 
was  the  native  Dalmatian  soldier,  still  in  the  grey- 
green  uniform  of  bondage  but  a  Serb  in  speech  and 
heart.  There  was  a  light-hearted  feeling  in  the  town. 
After  a  century  of  enslavement  it  had  got  back  its 
ancient  birthright  and  was  free.  Of  course  it  was 
free,  let  the  Italians  clamour  as  they  will.  The  air 
that  blows  up  through  its  streets  tastes  of  freedom  and 
the  sea  trumpets  freedom  at  its  gates. 

It  is  an  upside-down  arrangement  to  know  a 
people  first  of  all  in  exile  and  afterwards  in  their  own 
country,  but  it  has  its  charms.  There  was  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  seeing  live  men  come  into  market  in  the 
richly  ornamented  Dalmatian  costume  which,  so  far, 
I  had  only  seen  on  the  dolls  which  our  women  dressed 
in  the  workrooms  in  Corsica — in  finding,  too,  that 
old  peasants  walked  about  quite  nonchalantly  with 
bags  bright  with  the  purest  Serbian  patterns,  and 
everybody  was  slipping  over  the  mud  in  the  opankas 
which  one  had  been  inclined  to  consider  too  pretty 
and  romantic  to  be  useful,  in  spite  of  all  assuranci 
All  through  the  journey  from  Ragusa  to  Belgrade  I 
had  a  series  of  these  pangs.  At  the  station  there  were 
first  of  all  the  1  lerzcgovinian  peasants  and  then  the 
Bosnian — always  as  perfect  as  the  dolls,  though  rather 
more   worn,  and  everywhere  were  the  narrow  carts, 
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with  open  woodwork  just  like   the  models  our  one- 
armed  Obrad  used  to  make  at  Ben  Negro. 

It  was  a  terrible  journey  as  far  as  sheer  discom- 
fort went,  but  the  interest  of  it  kept  one  going.  Our 
little  train  had  carried  thousands  of  Austrian  troops 
throughout  the  war,  and  the  windows  and  the  doors 
were  all  broken,  and  as  we  climbed  higher  up  the 
bladeless  rocks  of  Herzegovina  and  got  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  tempering  breezes  of  the  seas 
a  fierce  air  began  to  blow  into  one's  compartment, 
freezing  the  water  in  our  bottles  and  the  thoughts 
in  our  brains,  and  of  course  there  was  no  attempt  at 
either  heating  or  light.  Still  the  Serbs  could  not 
forget  that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  snows  of 
their  own  country,  and  the  first  two  days  of  the 
journey  there  were  still  light  hearts  in  the  train.  It 
was  almost  as  homely  a  train  as  the  ship.  At  every 
farm  (you  could  not  call  them  stations)  we  stopped 
for  about  half  an  hour,  and  often  a  peasant  would 
turn  up  with  the  national  bagpipes,  and  the  soldiers 
at  the  call  of  this  instrument,  which  they  had  never 
heard  in  exile,  would  suddenly  find  their  numb  limbs 
flinging  out  into  the  measures  of  a  kola — and  often 
as  I  have  seen  the  kola  danced  it  has  never  been  with 
such  abandoned  glee  as  those  soldiers  danced  it  on 
the  way  back  to  their  homes  after  nearly  four  years 
of  absence. 

All  nights  had  to  be  spent  in  the  train.  At  Brod 
we  changed  and  had  the  variety  of  continuing  our 
voyage  in  cattle-wagons.  These  were  so  vast  that 
one  might  as  well  have  been  out  of  doors  for  chilliness, 
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but  one  had  the  advantage  that  one  could  walk  about 
and  stretch  one's  limbs,  and  the  men  soon  stole  wood 
from  passing  trucks  and  made  a  fire.  The  smoke 
was  bitter  in  the  nostrils,  but  the  heat  was  a  recom- 
pense for  all  such  suffering.  Soon  all  sorts  of  strange 
creatures  in  sheep-skins  had  climbed  into  our  '  special,' 
attracted  by  the  flames,  and  while  I  made  tea  for  them, 
they  told  their  adventures.  Those  living  near  the 
main  lines  of  communication  had  suffered  terribly 
from  the  Austrians,  who  had  devoured  their  substance 
like  locusts — after  all,  it  is  the  same  story  wherever 
armies  have  passed,  no  matter  the  nationality.  But 
their  lot  had  also  been  a  great  despair.  It  was  their 
old  tyrants  who  were  sucking  their  blood,  and  few 
amongst  them  kept  their  faith  and  believed  that  things 
could  end  well  for  them. 

At  last  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  we  arrived 
at  Semlin.  This  sounds  Biblical,  but  there  is  some- 
thing Biblical  in  the  return  of  exiles,  so  that  is  all  right. 
It  must  always  be  an  epic,  whether  it  be  Jews  going 
back  from  Babylon  or  Ulysses  returning  to  Ithaca, 
or  the  Serbs  going  back  to  the  country  which  they 
have  lost  and  gained  again.  But,  alas  !  at  Semlin 
this  epic  quality  was  entirely  lost  to  view. 

It  is  a  terrible  place  to  arrive  at  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  sixteen  below  zero  centigrade,  even  if  it  be 
with  returning  heroes.  Immediately  you  felt  the 
bittenx  of  devastation,  for  the  first  work  of  the 
Austrians  was,  of  course,  to  destroy  the  bridge  over 
the  Save,  and  you  were  therefore  dependent  on  the 
irregular   ferry   to   take  you   into   Belgrade. 
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On  the  boat  I  began  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  hotels,  for  it  was  quite  dark  by  this 
and  too  late  for  sledges,  and  I  had  no  notion  where 
our  mission  had  hung  up  its  sign.  The  answers 
were  discouraging.  The  hotels  were  not  yet  in 
swing  and  it  might  be  very  hard  to  get  a  room.  It 
was  then  that  a  little  man  with  a  pointed  beard 
stepped  forward — a  gnome-like  creature,  wizened 
with  care  and  slender  through  underfeeding — from 
his  civilian  dress  and  his  appearance  evidently  a 
tchinovnik  (a  civil  servant). 

He  told  me  that  his  name  was  Danilo  Somethingli- 
vitch,  that  he  was  coming  back  to  his  home  after  four 
and  a  half  years'  exile,  that  he  had  a  great  respect  for 
the  British  whose  work  for  the  Serbs  he  had  seen  in 
Corsica,  and  that  he  would  like  to  take  me  to  sleep 
with  his  punitza.  I  did  not  know  at  all  what  a  punitza 
was,  and  it  sounded  to  me  like  some  sort  of  a  little 
animal,  but  as  I  was  homeless,  and  Danilo  was  so  very 
kind,  I  told  him  that  I  should  love  to  sleep  with  his 
punitza.  When  we  arrived  at  the  quay,  I  went  along 
dark  snow-laden  streets  with  Danilo,  carrying  my 
bag  and  his,  for  he  had  a  heavy  box,  poor  soul,  with 
all  his  possessions  in  it  and  all  his  loot  from  foreign 
countries.  At  last  we  came  to  a  door,  and  Danilo, 
opening  it,  discovered  a  narrow  alley  and  some  old 
tumble-down  houses  on  each  side  of  it.  Danilo  struck 
a  match  and  we  went  up  an  outside  staircase  and  along 
a  corridor  that  was  spacious  and  pleasant  in  spite  of 
its  poverty.  Then  Danilo  tapped  at  a  little  door  and 
a  shaky  tired  voice  from  inside  asked  '  Who  is  there  ?  ' 
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1  A  friend  '  replied  my  guide  with  a  firm  ring  in  his 
voice.  '  But  what  friend — who  ?  ' — the  voice  was 
still  intimidated.  '  A  friend — Danilo.  Don't  you 
know  my  voice  ?  '  '  But  what — not  my  Danilo  ?  ' 
The  voice  trembled  on  a  high  note,  half  of  hope  and 
half  of  fear.  Then  the  door  opened  and  a  little  old 
woman  came  out  and  fell  on  her  Danilo's  neck.  It 
was  the  punifza  and  she  was  the  mother  of  Danilo's 
wife  ;  for  punitza,  it  appears,  is  the  Serbian  for  this 
relationship. 

Then  the  punitza  had  to  be  told  about  the  lost 
Engleskina  in  need  of  her  hospitality,  and  though  she 
was  in  bed  when  we  arrived  (because  to  be  in  bed 
saves  light  and  fire,  and  these  are  still  scarce  and  dear 
in  the  towns  of  Serbia),  still  it  was  not  more  than  half 
an  hour  before  she  had  got  fires  lit  for  us  and  a  meal 
cooked — macaroni  and  fried  pork  and  tea.  And  all  the 
time  she  was  telling  her  son-in-law  the  history  of  all 
the  years  of  the  occupation — poor  soul,  it  was  a  short 
story.  '  It  was  all  tears,'  she  said.  '  And  we  never 
thought  they'd  go — never,  never.  But  never  mind, 
my  son  was  the  first  to  enter  Belgrade,'  and  she  showed 
me  a  picture  of  an  officer  with  an  embroidered  peshkir 
round  it  to  make  it  more  sacred. 

There  was  more  to  hear  than  to  tell — how  the 
daughter  had  always  suffered  since  Albania,  but  how 
Zorka — her  grandchild  of  fifteen — was  filling  out  and 

oming  a  stout  and  handsome  maiden  with  all 
sorts  of  foreign  languages  on  her  lips.  Danilo  had 
come  in  advance  to  prepare  his  home  for  his  family. 
Then  he  had  to  learn  that  his  house  was   bare,   that 
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the  Austrians  had  not  left  a  stick  and,  worst  of  all,  had 
carried  off  all  his  books.  The  sadness  of  this  certainly 
made  him  look  a  little  more  wizened,  a  little  more 
gnome-like  than  before,  but  it  did  not  make  him 
forget  his  courtesy  to  me. 

He  refused  to  let  his  troubles  preoccupy  him, 
and  with  admirable  self-control  insisted  on  making 
polite  conversation  with  me  throughout  the  meal. 
Then  I  was  offered  a  sofa,  and  far  more  than  my  share 
of  wraps.  Danilo  and  the  punitza  retired  too,  but 
neither  of  them  to  sleep.  The  tired  little  old  woman 
was  much  too  happy  to  sleep  ;  as  for  Danilo  the  dis- 
enchantment of  arrival  must  have  kept  slumber  from 
him.  Ah  !  it  has  a  fine  sound — '  An  Exile's  Return  '; 
but  when  the  exile  is  no  longer  young,  and  he  comes 
to  find  his  home  looted,  his  little  gods  all  gone,  and 
life  to  begin  over  again,  he  needs  a  brave  heart,  and  the 
first  night  he  cannot  hope  for  rest. 

The  next  day  I  left  my  friends  and  soon  tracked 
down  the  little  flat  where  the  S.R.F.  had  installed 
itself. 
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IT  was  in  early  March  of  1919  that  the  English 
sestra  at  Prediyane  died  of  typhus.  Prediyane 
is  a  village  south  of  Nish,  in  the  narrow  cleft  of 
the  Morava  valley,  which  winds  from  Vranya  up  to 
the  plain  of  Leskovatz.  There  was  a  large  camp  of 
Bulgar  prisoners  there,  and  when  typhus  had  broken 
out  among  them  the  English  sestra  had  tended  them 
as  well  as  the  infected  Serbs. 

Difficulties  of  transport  and  lack  of  organisation 
rather  than  intention  had  reduced  these  prisoners  to 
a  terrible  state  of  starvation,  and  she  opened  a  kitchen 
for  them,  where  soup  was  given  to  them  daily.  Poor 
chattering  spectres  of  humanity  !  To  begin  with, 
they  were  often  unable  to  take  the  food  she  offered 
them,  or  else  they  fell  upon  it  like  wild  beasts.  They 
belonged  to  an  enemy  people — a  people  who  had 
committed  unnameable  barbarities  in  that  same  valley 
— but  the  English  sestra  could  not  help  reflecting  that 
somewhere  there  were  mothers  waiting  for  these 
phantom  men  to  return  to  them.  She  could  not  help 
remembering  what  a  Serb  soldier  had  told  her  once, 
that  mothers  always  know  in  dreams  when  their 
children  are  unhappy  or  in  need,  and  shuddering  at 
the  thought  of  what  dreams  there  were  for  the  mothers 
of  these. 

Prediyane,  usually  so  peaceful  and  silent,  was  all 
astir  in  the  spring  after  the  Armistice.  The  con- 
trast to  normal  times  was  marked  enough,  but  tin- 
contrast  to  the  days  of  the  Bulgarian  occupation  was 
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still  more  intense  ;  for  Prediyane  had  shared  in  the 
death-pall  that  had  been  flung  over  the  whole  Serbian 
nation.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  there  had  been 
enforced  idleness  for  most  people — no  wool  for  the 
old  women  to  spin,  looms  requisitioned,  books 
destroyed  or  seized,  no  lamps  allowed,  no  moving 
about  from  village  to  village,  no  commerce  or  inter- 
course. The  fields  had  to  be  tilled  by  the  women 
and  the  boys,  because  the  Occupiers  needed  the  corn, 
but  all  other  activity  was  paralysed.  Occasionally 
there  was  some  rumoured  rising  on  the  part  of  the 
populace,  which  was  put  down  by  the  usual  method 
of  torture,  fire,  and  the  sword,  but  that  was  all  that 
interrupted  the  silence  of  that  valley.  '  Only  agony 
that  hath  ending ' — but  there  was  no  end  to  the  en- 
forced idleness,  that  sort  of  death  in  life,  that  these 
people  were  obliged  to  lead,  until  the  country  was 
delivered.  Now  Prediyane  was  astir  because  it  was 
on  the  high-road  between  Salonika  and  Nish.  When 
the  railway  works,  trains  pass  and  ignore  Prediyane; 
but  the  bridges  were  not  yet  mended.  Down  the 
road  you  could  see  bands  of  prisoners  listlessly  driving 
stakes  into  the  river,  taking  days  where  hours  might 
have  done,  little  caring  that  on  those  stakes  depended 
all  the  transport  of  Serbia — whether  food  got  up 
into  the  interior,  whether  refugees  got  home,  and, 
incidentally,  whether  our  poor  English  Tommies, 
who  were  doing  transport  on  the  roads  in  the  mean- 
time, ever  got  demobilised.  In  consequence  of  this, 
hundreds  of  refugees,  going  home  now  the  snows  were 
melted,  collected  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  village 
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and  lived  in  tumble-down  buildings  for  weeks  together, 
because  there  were  no  trains  and  the  lorries  could  not 
take  them  on.  They  were  a  funny  jumble  population 
— all  Serb  subjects,  but  Greeks,  Turks,  Rumanians, 
even  Bulgars  amongst  them.  All  had  either  been 
interned  by  the  Bulgars  up  country,  or  else  had  been 
obliged  to  flee  from  Macedonia  when  their  homes 
had  become  a  battlefield. 

There  were  also  the  Serb  soldiers  tramping  home, 
and  these  people  touched  the  English  sestra  more  than 
anyone.  They  were  weighed  down  with  intolerable 
burdens,  not  only  by  their  kit,  but  by  the  treasures 
they  had  acquired  abroad.  In  the  general  dearth  of 
Serbia  they  were  loath  to  throw  these  away,  though  they 
were  modest  enough — soap,  tobacco,  sugar,  reels  of 
cotton,  and  oddments  of  that  sort.  Many  of  them  were 
old  and  had  been  tramping  for  days  with  bread  as  their 
only  ration,  and  that  often  failed.  True,  they  were 
buoyed  with  hope.  For  years  they  had  thought  of 
nothing  except  the  day  when  they  would  at  last  go 
kutchi  (home),  but  who  could  tell  what  they  would  find 
when  their  goal  was  attained  ? 

This  hum  of  life  had  ceased  for  the  English  sestra. 
The  Serbs  put  her  to  vest  in  their  graveyard  <  n  the 
hillside.  It  was  a  simple  and  touching  ceremony, 
with  none  of  the  vulgar  pomp  which  we  go  in  for  in 
the  West.  The  sestra  had  worked  for  three  months 
in  the  village  without  sparing  herself,  and  the  peasant 
people  loved  her.  They  all  came  with  their  wreaths 
of  green  anemones,  with  their  bunch<  oi  scylla  and 
violets  and  twigs  of  cypress.      Four  peasants  carried 
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the  coffin  up  the  hill.  The  English  padre  read  the 
service,  the  body  was  laid  in  the  hole  dug  ready,  and 
the  people  threw  in  their  offerings.  Some  of  them 
had  apples  and  one  a  silver  coin.  It  was  the  custom — 
it  was  necessary  though  they  could  not  remember  why. 
The  men  chanted  their  chants  for  the  dead,  and  the 
women  wiped  their  eyes  and  prayed  that  the  earth 
might  lie  lightly  on  her. 

The  day  was  tranquil,  lit  with  fugitive  sunlight 
and  warm  with  the  first  breathing  of  spring.  Early 
spring  in  this  valley  is  indescribably  delicate  and 
beautiful.  The  hills  just  freed  from  the  snows  are 
the  tenderest  green,  and  the  Morava  twists  its  way 
through  them,  glinting  like  starlight — like  a  Milky 
Way  wandering  through  the  fields  of  earth  instead 
of  the  fields  of  the  sky.  Everywhere  you  see  cottages 
with  pasture  land  near  them,  and  squares  of  orchard, 
peaceful  as  convent  courtyards,  the  fruit-trees  hold- 
ing up  their  slender  branches  like  tapers  waiting  to  be 
lit.  In  the  fields  girls  are  spinning  while  they  mind 
the  sheep,  like  the  Cinderella  of  their  story,  and  these 
fields  are  full  of  flowers.  There  are  white  cyclamen, 
grape  hyacinths  erect  like  blue  swords,  and  azure  scylla. 
It  was  in  a  spot  overlooking  this  Arcadian  valley 
that  they  were  laying  the  sestra  to  rest.  I  had  not 
known  her,  but  they  told  me  she  was  young  and 
quick  of  heart,  and  I  found  myself  grudging  for  her 
the  loss  of  the  spring  and  all  the  unknown  flowers 
yet  to  come  in  the  valley  that  had  been  appointed  to 
her.  For,  even  though,  as  we  are  fain  to  believe,  she 
had  gone  to  a  much  greater  Spring,  yet  this  old  familiar 
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one  had  gone  from  her,  with  all  its  familiar  embroideries 
of  leaf  and  flower.  And  the  wind  and  the  light  on 
the  grey  water  and  the  sound  of  singing  voices — 
gone  too.  Yet  it  was  not  an  unhappy  way  to  die. 
Requiescat  in  -pace — among  the  simple  folk  who 
loved  her. 
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An  Orphan  Hunt 

THE  farm  at  the  camp  for  disabled  Serbs  at 
Avala  had  grown  from  a  crate  full  of  chickens 
to  a  real  colony  of  animals.  There  were  sheep 
and  goats  and  pigs,  a  cow  and  a  calf,  and  a  duck  pond 
swarming  with  life.  They  had  collected  themselves 
in  a  picturesque  manner,  and  what  they  really  repre- 
sented was  several  thousand  metres  of  flannelette. 
Every  Sunday  and  every  feast-day  the  peasants  from 
the  neighbouring  villages  came  carrying  under  their 
arms,  or  in  a  basket,  some  new  candidate  for  the  colony. 
This  they  would  only  deliver  up  if  they  received 
flannelette  or  soap  in  exchange.  One  might  have 
been  in  the  Dark  Ages  or  in  Central  Africa,  for  all  the 
glint  of  money  that  one  saw,  or  the  scrunch  of  it  that 
one  felt,  I  should  say,  for  who  sees  it  glint  anywhere 
nowadays  ?  Not  that  the  peasants  suggested  the 
Dark  Ages,  with  their  gaily  embroidered  clothes  and 
the  jaunty  swing  of  their  petticoats  (they  have  a 
wonderful  walk,  these  people).  They  are  indeed  at 
the  Antipodes  of  the  Dark  Ages.  They  belong  to 
the  age  of  colour — the  age  we  of  the  West  discarded 
so  long  ago,  alas  ! 

Anyhow,  the  sheep  and  the  ducks  and  the  cocks 
and  the  hens  must  have  represented  enough  soap 
to  have  well  washed  the  department  and  enough 
flannelette  to  have  gone  all  the  way  to  Belgrade  and 
back  again. 

The  point  was  the  tending  of  these  animals. 
Soldiers  who  had  come  to  sentinel  the  camp  were  not 
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always  full  of  zeal  for  sanitary  hen-houses,  and  the 
English  sestra,  though  an  enthusiastic  farmer,  was 
rather  distracted — her  family  had  grown  too  rapidly 
for  her. 

The  problem  was  grave,  but  the  Chief  liked 
problems — they  were  interesting.  He  had  a  brilliant 
idea.  '  Boys,'  he  said.  We  always  had  had  secret 
hankerings  after  orphans  since  we  had  been  in  Serbia, 
so  we  looked  up.  '  I  know  villages  that  are  full  of 
abandoned  boys,'  I  remarked.  '  You  might  go 
and  bring  back  a  dozen,'  said  the  Chief.  '  Yes,' 
said  I,  '  but  why  a  dozen  ?  '  '  Why  not  ?  '  said  he. 
'  Why  not  fifty  ?  '  I  hazarded.  '  Well  then,  fifty,' 
he  said — he  is  Scottish  and  takes  things  calmly. 
'  Bring  back  fifty — better  still.  They  could  learn 
trades  in  the  workshops  with  the  disabled  men,' 
he  added.     '  Yes,  they  could  learn  trades,'  I  assented. 

The  next  day  I  started  out.  I  went  first  to 
Glenda,  a  village  down  the  Danube,  where  I  had 
already  distributed  clothes.  The  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  district  had  offered  to  accompany  me  and 
had  more  than  put  himself  at  my  disposal,  lie  had 
thrown  himself  at  my  feet,  figuratively  speaking.  I  le 
failed  me  none  the  less  at  the  last — he  missed  the 
boat.  He  is  always  missing  things — it  is  his  fate. 
So  1  advanced  on  the  village  without  an  escort. 

Of  course  it  is  very  wrong  to  call  Glenda  a  village. 
It  is  at  worst  a  town  let — it  has  a  market.  It  is  the 
head  ol  a  srez  (an  arrondissement)  and  has  a  Sous- 
Prcjet. 

It  is  like  all  Serbian  townlets  of  the    north — one 
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street  and,  behind,  a  few  scattered  houses  with  patches 
of  orchard  or  kitchen  garden  round  each  one.  The 
houses  are  just  like  the  houses  you  draw  when  you 
are  a  child — very  square,  with  two  windows  and  a 
door  and  a  chimney  perched  exactly  on  the  middle 
of  the  roof.  They  are  built  of  mud  over  a  wooden 
framework.  Often  the  floor  inside  has  not  been 
boarded  over,  and  there  may  be  a  pig  or  a  few  hens 
living  with  the  other  inhabitants.  In  Glenda  you 
do  not  see  the  woven  tapestries  hanging  on  the  walls 
that  you  see  ordinarily  in  a  Serbian  cottage.  They 
are  all  gone.  It  was  so  easy  for  the  Schwaber  to  sweep 
everything  off  along  the  Danube. 

Still,  outside  they  are  superior — they  are  a  town- 
let  and  most  of  their  houses  are  whitewashed,  and  they 
have  a  white  church  and  a  beautiful  spacious  school. 
In  every  town  in  Serbia  the  finest  building  is  the 
school.      It  is  something  to  have  got  as  far  as  that. 

The  first  person  that  I  saw,  as  I  entered  the  street 
that  is  the  town,  was  an  old  schoolmarm  who  had 
helped  me  through  the  clothes'  distribution  a  month 
before.  She  jumped  out  upon  me,  waving  the  broom 
with  which  she  was  cleaning  her  cottage,  like  the 
vigorous  old  witch  she  is.  She  was  amazed  and 
delighted  to  see  me.  Amazed — for  the  children  of 
Glenda  had  behaved  badly  in  their  zeal  to  receive  the 
largesse  of  the  English  nation,  and  they  did  not  think 
I  would  come  back  to  see  them  again.  But  the  Serbs 
are  very  young,  and  it  is  always  easy  to  forgive 
children.  And,  anyway,  they  were  as  pleased  as 
children  to  be  forgiven. 
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The  old  dame  welcomed  me  with  effusive  joy,  and 
insisted  that  I  should  stay  with  her  and  share  her 
bed  and  board  as  long  as  I  could.  There  was  a  hen 
already  stewing  in  the  pot,  as  though  she  had  divined 
the  advent  of  a  guest,  and  the  preparation  of  a  Turkish 
coffee  was  only  the  work  of  a  few  moments. 

She  had  much  to  talk  of  ;  all  the  scandals  of  the 
distribution  had  to  be  raked  out  of  the  past  and  gone 
over.  It  was  the  old  story — the  Mayor  and  the 
Presednik  had  conspired  together  to  put  their  friends 
on  the  list  for  receiving  clothes  instead  of  the  genuine 
poor.  Alas!  what  is  a  poor  English  Mission  to  do, 
when  it  does  not  know  the  whole  of  Serbia  and  has  to 
trust  to  the  local  authorities  ?  I  sighed  profoundly. 
The  picture  the  schoolmarm  was  drawing  for  me  was 
very  black.  They  had  all  looked  so  ragged  and 
destitute,  the  folks  to  whom  a  month  before  I  had 
doled  out  flannelette  and  blankets  and  boots  and  old 
army  coats.  Was  it  possible  that  I  had  really  been 
dispensing  charity  to  the  families  of  fat  landowners 
and  sending  the  widows  and  the  fatherless  empty  away, 
because,  forsooth,  they  were  '  not  on  the  list  '  ?  Was 
there  really  not  an  orphan,  not  a  widow,  not  a  wounded 
man  who  had  received  ?  '  Tell  me  the  worst,'  1 
broke  out  at  last  in  agony.  '  I  gave  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  families  in  the  township  of  Glenda.  Wlv.it 
proportion  of  rich  people  were  included  in  this 
number  ?  '  '  On  that  list,'  said  the  old  lady  in  a 
slow  firm  voice  that  increased  my  suspense,  '  there 
were  three  rich  peasants.  The  rest  were  all  poor. 
But  the  scandal  of  it — three  rich  men  !      Ahl   but  they 
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paid  for  it,  they  paid  for  their  corruption.  It  was  we 
women  who  did  it.  The  day  after  you  left  we  rose 
up,  surrounded  the  house  of  the  Mayor  and  the 
Presedniky  and  continued  our  clamour  until  we  had 
our  way  with  them.  There  is  a  new  Mayor  and  a 
new  Presednik  now  for  you  to  deal  with  !  ' 

The  schoolmarm  crossed  her  arms  and  beamed 
triumphantly  upon  me.  In  an  outburst  of  relief, 
I  leapt  to  my  feet  and  clapped  her  on  the  shoulder. 
Three  rich  peasants  !  I  congratulated  my  hostess 
on  the  Glenda  sense  of  justice.  I  felt  it  was  more 
highly  developed  than  some  other  things  in  the  town. 
For  what  is  the  use  of  being  rich,  after  all,  when  there 
is  nothing  you  can  buy  with  your  money  ?  You  need 
cloth  almost  as  badly  as  the  others  and  can  use  it  to 
better  purpose.  And  even  then,  only  three  !  Not 
that  I  would  exonerate  the  corrupt  local  potentates. 
God  forbid  !  Not  a  tear  have  I  ever  shed  for  the 
Mayors'  heads  that  have  been  broken  in  the  course  of 
the  Mission's  clothes'  distributions.  I  am  sure  they 
have  deserved  it  and  more.  They  are  corrupt  to  the 
finger-tips,  and  I  have  heard  lurid  tales  of  Radical 
Mayors  who  will  put  no  Democratic  families  on  their 
magic  lists,  however  naked  and  barefoot  they  happen  to 
be,  and  Republican  Mayors  who  will  put  no  Royalists, 
and  so  on.  And  then  one  has  just  to  ignore  the  list, 
of  course,  and  as  that  spoils  the  order,  one  is  glad 
enough  to  hear  that  the  village  has  fallen  on  the 
delinquent  and  beaten  him  with  sticks. 

A  clothes'  distribution  in  Serbia  is  an  experience, 
certainly,  and  quite  a  different  one  from  the  picture 
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one  has  of  it  in  Red  Cross  sewing  meetings  in  England. 
Charity  has  its  ironies,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  or  so  poetic 
a  thing  to  clothe  the  naked  and  feed  the  hungry  as 
it  ought  to  be.  You  cannot  ensure  complete  justice 
unless  you  can  extend  the  dispensation  of  your  charity 
over  years,  while  you  investigate  each  case — and  in 
the  meantime  the  people  perish.  Better,  after  all,  to 
clothe  three  rich  households  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  poor,  and  in  the  next  days  to  deal  with  the 
other  sixteen  villages  of  your  district,  doing  perhaps 
the  same  proportion  of  injustice  !  It  means,  at  least, 
that  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  you  have 
clothed  some  thousands  of  tattered  and  half-naked 
people,  and  if,  en  route,  you  clean  out  a  few  corrupt 
officials  because  they  have  included  some  rich  friends 
of  their  own  amongst  the  rest, — why,  it  is  all  to  the 
good  ! 

The  schoolmarm  presented  to  me  the  new 
Presednik  with  a  certain  pride.  She  had  a  sense  of 
proprietorship.  He  was,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  the 
women  of  Glenda.  I  wrung  his  hand  warmly.  After 
all,  I,  as  the  Engleska  Misija,  had  been  the  means, 
albeit  unintentional,  of  his  coming  to  power.  He 
was  a  gentle,  dark-eyed  peasant — all  these  local  poten- 

s  are  peasants — with  the  courteous  and  easy 
manners  that  are  their  characteristics.  He  took  me 
round  to  see  all  the  Glenda  orphans  in  turn. 

They  were  touching  little  people  and,  for  the  most 
part,  their  appearance  showed  great  neglect.  Four 
I  found  living  with  their  uncle,  a  delightful  old  creature 
with  a  heart  of  gold,  but  as  he  had  five  children  of  his 
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own,  no  wife,  and  only  a  little  patch  of  ground  big 
enough  to  grow  a  few  potatoes,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
all  the  family  were  tattered,  underfed,  and  unclean. 
I  chose  out  the  eldest  of  the  orphan  children.  He 
was  a  fair-haired  little  boy,  said  to  be  twelve  years 
old.  He  had  a  quaint  appearance,  for  he  was  dressed 
in  something  that  had  evidently  once  been  a  curtain. 
It  was  bright  green,  but  very  tattered  and  ragged  now. 
The  uncle  was  much  elated  at  the  thought  of  one  of 
his  chargelings  having  the  advantage  of  English  care. 
I  had  to  explain  very  explicitly  that  the  children  would 
only  have  tents  to  live  in,  because  I  felt  that  he  was 
imagining  some  palace  with  marble  stairs.  England 
sounds  so  great  and  rich  to  these  simple  people. 
I  am  afraid  I  did  not  succeed  in  really  quelling 
his  imagination. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  over,  the  schoolmarm 
and  I,  to  Batchka,  a  village  where  there  were  eight  or 
nine  orphans.  Our  chariot  was  springless  and  the 
road  broken-up  and  full  of  holes,  but  our  driver  was 
young  and  full  of  the  joie  de  vivre,  so  he  whipped  up 
his  horses  and  we  crashed  along  at  a  wild  pace.  Two 
large  black  pigs  took  fright  and  ran  on  in  front  of  us 
for  miles,  waving  their  thin  tails  in  circles.  The 
schoolmarm  and  I  rattled  from  side  to  side  like  loose 
peas  in  a  pod,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  she  yelled  the 
driver  reminders  that  he  was  not  the  devil  driving  his 
mother  ;  he  cracked  his  whip  and  sped  on.  The 
whole  scene — the  flying  pigs,  the  rattling  cart,  the 
old  schoolmarm,  shouting  proverbs  in  her  excitement 
to    heedless    ears,    the    reckless    driver    seizing    new 
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whips  from  the  trees  as  the  old  ones  became  weak — 
all  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  already  been  aware  on 
various  occasions,  namely,  that  this  people  has  several 
points  of  contact  with  the  Irish. 

In  Batchka  the  hunt  was  not  so  successful.  The 
orphans  were  too  young  for  us,  except  one  boy  who 
was  being  looked  after  very  well  by  an  uncle,  pros- 
perous enough  and  good-hearted  enough  to  do  it 
properly.      So  I  left  him. 

The  next  day  the  Member  of  Parliament  turned 

up  full  of  tragic  apologies.     Things  always  go  wrong 

that   he  arranges,   but   his   intentions   are   more  than 

excellent.      His   home   was    in    a    village    more   than 

fifteen  miles  away,  and  we  started  at  once  to  drive  over 

to    it.      It    was    a    funny    drive.     The    Member    of 

Parliament  was  so  obviously  not  at  his  ease.      He  is 

a  middle-aged  man,  rather  fat  and  burly,  and  he  was 

looking  very  grand  and  unnatural  in  a  white  waistcoat, 

considerably  too  tight.     (He  had  his  constituents  to 

impress  as  well  as  me  !)      His  lack  of  ease  increased 

rather  than  declined  when  we  entered  his  village;      He 

took  me  at  once  to  a  kafana  for  lunch.      I,  knowing 

Serbian  hospitality,  was  surprised  not  to  be  taken  to 

his  home.      I  asked  him   how  his  wife  was,  for  he  had 

dived  off  at  one  moment,  and  1  presumed  had  been  to 

her.      '  Oh,  she's  alive  and  healthy,'  he  admitted, 

grudgingly,  'but  she's  growing  old.      What  will  you  ? 

She'9  growing  old.'      Later,  he  gave  in  and  took  me 

to  the  house.      I  soon  saw  what  was  the  trouble.      A 

pretty  woman  with  dark  eyes  came  to  the  door.      It 

was   not   that   she    was    growing    old — she    was    not 
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thirty-five — but  she  had  a  yellow  handkerchief  over 
her  head.      She  was  a  peasant. 

She  was  a  peasant,  and  he  with  his  white  waistcoat 
and  the  fragments  of  French  he  had  picked  up  in 
exile,  and  all  his  dignity  as  deputy  for  the  district — 
he,  in  the  presence  of  the  English  nation,  was  ashamed 
of  her.  He  introduced  me  to  her  shamefacedly. 
'  line  paysannej  he  said.  '  What  will  you  ?  '  said 
she  resignedly,  catching  his  drift,  though  the  words 
were  in  a  language  unknown  to  her.  I  longed  to  tell 
him  that  I  liked  the  peasants  infinitely  more  than  his 
kind  of  half-and-half,  but  he  was  looking  so  vain  and 
so  naive,  so  full  of  solicitude,  and  so  anxious  to  in- 
gratiate himself  in  the  favour  of  the  great  people  I 
represented,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  dash  him. 

We  supped  under  the  trees.  His  wife  had  killed 
a  chicken  and  the  cows  had  given  some  sour  milk. 
The  Mayor  and  the  Presednik  of  the  village  near  had 
been  summoned  to  share  the  repast.  It  was  quite  a 
pleasant  meal,  but  there  were  signs  of  the  Austrian 
occupation  about  it.  No  one  had  a  knife  except  me, 
and  that  was  the  Member's  own  pocket  knife — the 
Schwaber  had  taken  off" all  the  cutlery,  along  with  the 
rest  of  their  modest  possessions.  But  the  lack  of 
knives  did  not  impede  these  simple  souls  as  it  might 
have  impeded  me.  They  contrived  some  means 
of  tackling  the  bird,  and  when  anyone  seemed  really 
in  difficulties,  I  passed  my  penknife  surreptitiously 
along  to  him. 

The  Member,  during  the  repast,  indulged  in  a 
number  of  loud  asides   to  his  other  guests  on   the 
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subject  of  me.  '  Who  knows,'  he  whispered  drama- 
tically, '  what  wealth  she  has  left  behind  her  ? — Who 
knows  what  luxury  she  was  used  to  ? — Who  knows 
what  a  palace  she  inhabited  ?  Who  knows  ?  .  .  . 
Who  knows  ?  '  And  the  Mayor  and  Presednik  shook 
their  heads  and  echoed  '  Who  knows  ?  .  .  .  Who 
knows  ?  '  '  They  are  not  God-knows-who,  these 
people  of  the  Mission,'  continued  the  Member,  his 
whispering  voice  full  of  meaning.  '  No,  they  are  not 
God-knows-who,'  the  Mayor  whispered  back  with 
conviction. 

At  intervals  the  Member  addressed  me  in  execrable 
French,  just  to  show  the  peasants  round  him  that  he 
knew  how  it  was  done.  They  opened  their  eyes 
in  dutiful  amazement  and  thought  what  a  fine  repre- 
sentative they  had  secured. 

During  the  repast,  I  noticed  a  rough-looking 
youth  slouching  about  in  the  background.  This  was 
another  sore  point,  I  soon  discovered — his  son  of 
eighteen,  a  peasant,  fit  to  dig  and  nothing  else.  He 
was  now  about  to  marry,  so  his  mother  told  me  glee- 
fully. '  That  shouldn't  be,'  said  the  father  desperately, 
1  of  course  I  know  it  shouldn't  be.  And  yet  I  am 
obliged  to  give  in.  What  can  I  do  ?  My  wife  is 
getting  old  ;  she  has  two  other  children  at  home. 
He  is  the  biggest  ;  he  has  a  hearty  appetite  and  she 
is  tired  of  cooking  and  washing  up  after  him.  If  he 
takes  a  wife  now  she  will  do  all  that  —she  will  knit  his 
socks,  make  him  clothes,  wash  his  linen,  keep  him  fed 
and  his  house  clean.  It's  practical,  very  practical, 
and  I  can't  oppose  it.      But  it's  a  bad  custom,  a  peasant 
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custom,  of  course.  The  French  and  English  are 
wiser  ;  they  do  not  marry  so  young.  But  you  are 
both  wise  races,  ripe  races,  while  we,  we  are  a  green 
race  still.  We  don't  know.  Here  the  peasant 
marries  at  fifteen,  at  sixteen,  and  has  ten  or  twelve 
children.  What  will  you  ?  Experience  doesn't 
teach  them.  If  I  had  been  here,  I  would  have  sent 
my  boy  to  the  Gymnasium.  But  I  was  away  and  he 
was  here  under  the  Austrians  for  four  years,  and  all  he 
could  do  was  to  dig.  My  other  boy  I  shall  send  to 
school — he  will  be  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  great  monsieur. 
But  for  him  it  is  too  late.  He  is  a  peasant  now  and  I 
can't  save  him.  Let  him  be  a  peasant.  Let  him  dig. 
Let  him  marry.  Let  him  have  ten  children.  I  can't 
prevent  it.' 

The  Member  wiped  his  brow,  exhausted  with 
emotion.  Feeling  a  gap  in  the  conversation,  I  asked 
who  the  maiden  was  that  the  peasant  son  was  in  such 
haste  to  marry.  The  Member  looked  surprised  at 
the  question,  and  said  that  she  was  no  particular  one. 
There  were  several  who  might  do.  There  was  time 
enough  for  the  selection.  The  marriage  was  not  to 
occur  for  another  two  or  three  months,  and  the  parents 
were  keeping  their  eyes  open. 

It  was  growing  late,  or  what  is  considered  so  by 
village  reckoning  (nearly  half-past  eight  in  fact),  and 
the  guests  with  due  ceremony  took  their  departure. 
We  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  moments  and  I  was  again 
conscious  that  the  Member  of  Parliament  had  some- 
thing serious  weighing  on  his  mind.  Finally  he  made 
up  his  mind,  took  the  plunge  and  told  me  what  it  was. 
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It  was  terrible.  He  was  ashamed.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  break  it  to  me — if  I  had  only  come  to  his 
house  before  the  war  !  But  now — how  could  he 
confess  it  ? — there  were  fleas  in  all  the  beds  !  He  was 
sure  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  sleep  a  wink.  For 
his  part,  whenever  he  came  from  Belgrade,  he  was 
ready  to  kill  his  wife  in  the  morning — the  fleas  bit 
him  so  hard.  I  tried  to  look  bright  over  the  situation, 
but  I  was  conscious  that  my  face  had  fallen  somewhat. 
But  the  Member  for  Glenda  had  not  finished.  So 
terrible  was  the  thought  to  him,  so  painfully  had  it 
gnawed  at  him  all  day,  that  he  had  decided  to  put  me 
in  another  house,  a  rich  house,  with  a  refined  neigh- 
bour, where  there  were  no  fleas.  He  finished — I 
grasped  his  hand,  and  the  danger  being  fully  passed, 
assured  him  that  I  should  never  have  felt  his  fleas, 
that  I  was  sure  they  did  not  exist,  and  that  he  should 
not  have  troubled  for  me.  Then  I  gladly  went  off" 
to  the  clean  bed. 

I  found  the  Member  waiting  for  me,  all  smiles  and 
solicitude,  out  in  the  garden.  He  assured  me  that 
there  were  rows  and  rows  of  little  boys  waiting  for  me 
at  the  Mayory.  He  was  an  organiser,  he  explained 
to  me,  and  knew  how  things  should  be  done.  He  had 
let  the  whole  country-side  know  of  my  quest,  and  the 
orphans  had  gathered  together  from  far  and  wide. 
Certainly  there  was  a  goodly  number.  I  talked  to 
them,  one  by  one.  It  was  the  same  story  with  most 
of  them,  their  fathers  had  been  killed  in  the  war,  their 
mothers  had  died  of  sickness,  and  they  were  living 
with  a  %azda  (a  peasant  proprietor),  minding  his  sheep 
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or  his  cows  in  return  for  their  food.  More  than  half 
of  them  had  never  been  to  school,  and  the  life  that 
they  were  living  led  to  nothing  but  poverty  and  misery. 
It  was  not  as  though  they  were  learning  to  work  the 
land.  They  were  being  the  real  shepherd  boys  of 
a  pastoral  poem,  but  there  was  nothing  poetic  about 
their  existence  ;  it  was  just  child-life  going  to  waste. 
I  was  amazed  at  the  loneliness  of  some  of  the  children. 
One  boy  told  me  that  his  father  had  been  killed,  and 
that  his  mother,  two  sisters,  and  a  brother  had  all  died 
together  of  typhus.  That  was  four  years  ago.  '  And 
what  have  you  been  doing  since  ?  '  I  asked,  for  he 
was  still  only  a  small  mite,  undergrown  for  his  twelve 
years.  He  told  me,  with  a  quaint  little  gesture,  half 
apologetic,  half  resigned,  that  he  had  since  that  time 
been  wandering  through  the  world,  from  one  gazda 
to  another,  keeping  pigs  for  his  hire.  He  was  quite 
alone,  he  said,  and  if  I  would  take  him  he  would 
consecrate  the  rest  of  his  life  to  me.  In  any  case 
he  would  be  very  diligent  and  learn  very  hard. 

I  wrote  down  all  their  names  and  told  far  more 
than  I  had  intended  to  come  to  us  the  next  week,  after 
which  I  begged  the  Member  to  order  our  chariot  with 
speed,  for  I  was  afraid  that  there  would  be  a  hundred 
orphans  on  my  list,  if  I  did  not  run  away  at  once. 
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THE  gipsies  are  a  despised  race  in  Serbia,  and 
yet  Serbian  society  would  be  sadly  incomplete 
without  them,  and  everyone  realises  this. 
Gipsies  are  essential  on  high  days  and  holidays — it 
is  the  gipsies  who  fiddle  and  pipe  while  better  men 
dance.  It  was  essential,  then,  to  have  at  least  one 
gipsy  amongst  our  boys  at  Avala,  but  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  capture  one  as  might  be  thought. 

Not  that  there  was  any  lack.  Nearly  every  dis- 
trict has  its  gipsy  colony — a  clump  of  low  mud  huts 
just  outside  the  village  of  white  men.  And  these 
colonies  have  been  just  as  much  ravaged  by  the  war 
as  any  other  part  of  Serbia.  The  men  have  fallen, 
the  women  been  carried  off  by  typhus  and  cholera 
there  as  much  as  everywhere  else.  ('  And  yet,  what 
did  we  fight  for,'  they  said  sadly,  '  we,  who  have 
no  king  and  no  kingdom  ?  ') 

I  came  upon  a  family  of  five  gipsy  children  who 
had  lost  their  parents  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The 
eldest  was  a  boy  of  sixteen — a  strong-looking  bar- 
barian with  hard  muscles.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
kept  the  rest  of  them  for  four  years  by  shoeing  horses, 
and  he  scorned  the  suggestion  that  his  thirteen-year- 
old  brother  should  come  to  us  to  learn  reading  and 
writing  and  whatever  trade  he  should  choose.  What 
good  gipsy  would  sell  freedom  for  such  a  trivial 
return  ?  Better  rags  and  maize  bread  than  the  bonds 
of  civilised  life  ! 

Pero,   a   slender   gipsy   boy   of  fourteen,    did    not 
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have  the  matter  represented  to  him  in  this  light. 
The  Mayor  and  the  Member  for  Glenda  got  him 
into  a  corner.  They  talked  to  him  of  grand  clothes 
and  of  leather  sandals  ;  they  dazzled  him  with  the 
splendours  of  civilisation  now  for  the  first  and  last 
time  within  his  reach — power  to  juggle  with  the 
magic  symbols  that  scarcely  any  gipsy  child  has 
mastered,  symbols  that  unlocked  fairy-tales  and  that 
united  friends  that  hundreds  of  miles  divided.  '  Is 
it  not  a  shame  ' — this  is  what  they  really  said — '  to 
grow  to  be  a  man  unable  to  read  the  plainest  book, 
or  to  send  a  message  to  your  dearest  comrade  ?  ' 
Pero  suffered  his  imagination  to  be  inflamed.  It 
was  true  that  he  had  a  little  sister  that  he  must  leave 
behind,  but  no  strong  man  should  let  himself  be 
held  back  by  his  women  folk.  A  man  goes  into  the 
world  to  find  his  fortune — the  maid  stays  and  waits 
behind  for  his  return.     Pero  decided  to  come. 

He  came,  and  we  loved  him  very  much — at  least 
most  of  us  did.  He  danced  beautifully,  and  he  sang 
sad  little  songs,  and  he  played  on  a  pipe.  In  the 
evening  the  boys  gathered  round  him  and  danced 
until  it  was  thick  night,  and  they  had  to  grope  their 
way  into  the  tents.  He  did  it  with  great  solemnity. 
His  eyes  were  always  melancholy  and  heavy  with  the 
destiny  of  his  race,  even  when  he  piped  the  merriest 
measure,  and,  besides,  he  was  never  completely 
happy  except  the  first  day.  The  first  day  was  an 
ecstasy.  It  was  to  quite  a  number  of  them,  in  spite 
of  its  strangeness.  It  depended  on  how  it  took  you,  of 
course.     The  hot  bath  that  life  in  the  camp  began  with 
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was  in  itself  an  immense  experience — an  experience 
the  quality  of  which  no  Westerner  can  apprehend. 
You  come  out  of  it  a  new  creature.  Months, 
and  even  years,  have  departed  from  you.  You  are 
awed  at  yourself.  You  scarcely  dare  to  move  lest 
you  should  spoil  your  cleanliness,  and  you  long  that 
your  relations  should  behold  you.  Lazar  Lazarovitch, 
in  one  of  his  best  tales,  compares  a  profound  religious 
experience  to  the  feeling  a  man  has  after  a  bath. 
Lazar  Lazarovitch  belongs  to  a  country  where  this 
comparison  is  not  the  bathos  that  it  sounds  to  us. 
Bathing  is  not  cheapened  by  habitual  practice,  and 
the  true  inwardness  of  it  is  understood. 

Pero  was  also  thrilled  to  see  his  ragged  clothes 
thrown  into  a  corner,  and  to  hear  that  they  were  to 
be  burnt.  Such  extravagance  filled  him  with  deep 
respect.  Surely  he  had  come  among  a  very  rich 
people.  '  Burn  them,  Sestro,  burn  them  !  '  he  whis- 
pered urgently,  for  he  felt  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
true.  He  had  seen  people  fight  each  other  for  rags 
just  as  scanty,  and  his  own  were  he  knew  not  how 
old  an  heirloom  in  the  family.  The  clothes  he  was 
given  were  absolutely  new,  and  he  kept  feeling  the 
knickers — they  were  of  thick  woollen  stuff,  such  as 
a  rich  man  wears.  I  le  wandered  down  the  valley  for 
a  long  time  when  he  emerged  from  the  bathhouse, 
feeling  himself  occasionally,  to  be  sure  that  he  was 
not  a  dream.  He  felt  as  an  acolyte  feels  when  he 
first  swings  a  censer  in  a  church  or  holds  the  holy 
garment  of  a  priest,  and  he  wondered  that  the  other 
boys  regarded  him  so  calmly.     It  was  true  that  they 
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had  similar  garments  to  himself,  and  had  been 
similarly  cleansed,  but  he  could  not  believe  that  they 
looked  so  fine. 

One  thing  that  shocked  Pero  was  to  find  that  he 
must  sleep  in  a  tent,  but  it  was  extraordinarily  inter- 
esting to  have  to  climb  up  on  to  a  bed,  and  to  sleep 
on  a  soft  thing  that  swayed  underneath  you  was  like 
a  dream  of  paradise.  Meat  for  supper,  and  bread 
that  was  made  of  a  dearer  grain  than  maize — this 
also  was  satisfactory.  Altogether  Pero  was  very 
happy  his  first  day. 

Disillusion  came  very  quickly.  For  one  thing, 
there  were  to  be  no  leather  sandals  for  an  indefinite 
period — all  the  boys  were  to  run  about  barefoot 
while  the  fine  weather  lasted.  '  I  might  as  well  be 
at  home,'  he  thought.  '  I  was  barefoot  at  home. 
I  am  barefoot  here.  What  is  the  difference  ?  True, 
I  have  soap  and  a  towel,  but  what  does  that  help  a 
man  when  he  has  no  sandals  for  his  feet  ?  ' 

A  trade  was  a  knotty  problem.  The  other  boys 
all  seemed  to  have  such  definite  opinions  about  trades. 
There  was  a  certain  faction  that  averred  that  far  the  finest 
thing  was  to  be  a  locksmith.  Pero  stood  staring  as 
they  worked  the  forge,  and  he  liked  the  sparks  that 
flew,  and  the  clatter  they  made  ;  but  the  locksmith's 
shop  looked  very  dirty,  and  he  did  not  want  to  spoil 
his  new  clothes  straight  away.  There  was  a  number 
of  other  boys  who  maintained  that  a  tailor's  was  a 
nice,  clean  trade,  and  that  it  was  a  far  more  elegant 
thing  to  be  a  tailor  than  to  be  anything  else  in  the 
world.     Neither  the  shoemakers   nor  the  carpenters 
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spoke  with  so  much  conviction  as  these  two  other 
factions.  They  were  carpenters  because  their  fathers 
had  been  so,  or  else  they  made  shoes  because  their 
uncles  had  told  them  that  cobblers  were  rich  men. 
Pero  had  no  very  deep  convictions  as  yet  about  the 
value  of  being  rich,  and  his  father  had  done  nothing 
more  useful  than  play  at  a  fair,  so  he  could  get  no 
help  in  these  directions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  one  despised  little  trade  in  a  room  by  itself  that 
Pero  felt  Destiny  was  drawing  him  to,  however  he 
might  resist.  This  was  the  basket-maker's  trade, 
which  Pero  had  often  seen  plied  by  the  folk  at  home. 
He  knew  it  was  for  that  reason  held  in  scorn — it  was 
a  gipsy  occupation.  He  would  have  liked  to  have 
scorned  it,  too,  and  been  'prenticed  to  a  white  man's 
trade,  but  he  had  not  the  courage.  When  I  asked 
him  at  last  if  he  would  be  a  basket-maker,  he  bowed 
his  head  resignedly. 

He  was  not  a  success.  There  was  only  one  thing 
more  terrible  than  plaiting  reeds,  and  that  was  learn- 
ing the  alphabet.  His  o's  and  as  always  looked  like 
collapsed  squares,  and  he  could  not  make  any  letter 
look  really  different  from  its  fellow,  nor  understand 
why  such  despicable  little  signs  should  have  sounds 
attached  to  them.  Knowledge,  he  discovered,  had  a 
cloven  h<  of,  which  the  Mayor  and  Member  had  been 
careful  to  conceal  from  him. 

Out  of  hours,  life  was  more  tolerable.  The  camp 
was  in  the  sort  of  country  he  was  used  to — woods  on 
the  hill  I  near,  and  below  them  maize  fields  and  wheat 
fields  and  meadow-land.     There  were  still  some  late 
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peasants  who  had  not  taken  in  their  corn,  and  you 
could  hear  them  doing  it  all  through  the  long  moon- 
light. Hear  them,  for  they  sang  the  whole  night  as 
they  worked.  The  gipsy  used  to  creep  outside  his 
tent  and  listen  to  them.  It  was  the  kind  of  singing 
he  liked — minor-keyed  and  monotonous,  not  mourn- 
ful exactly,  but  fatalistic,  as  incessant  and  unchanging 
as  though  it  were  a  part  of  Nature.  Sitting  crouched 
under  the  stars,  he  joined  in,  and  his  soul  felt  a  deep 
peace.  He  had  no  sense  of  loneliness  then — the 
singing  was  like  opium  to  him.  He  no  longer  felt 
a  differentiated  being,  but  like  the  earth  on  which 
he  leaned,  like  the  night  air  which  caressed  him,  like 
the  soft  sheaves  that  were  falling  on  the  hill  above 
to  the  sound  of  his  chant  and  the  chant  of  the  mowers. 

It  was  late  for  the  harvest.  It  was  the  time 
when  the  maize  was  ripening.  That  was  a  joy  of 
the  daytime.  The  maize-stalks  were  so  high  that 
you  could  wander  amongst  them  eating  your  fill 
with  no  fear  of  capture.  After  all,  are  not  the 
maize-fields  the  safest  hiding-places  of  all  thieves, 
gipsies,  and  comitadji  ? 

In  the  evening  the  English  sestras  taught  them 
games  which  amused  Pero  because  he  was  fleet  of  foot 
and  very  agile.  Moreover,  their  valley  was  full  of 
the  oddest  kinds  of  playthings  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
The  boys'  camp  was  pitched  in  a  gash  in  the  hill- 
side, at  the  entrance  of  a  quicksilver  mine.  The 
Austrians  had  worked  the  mine  with  great  diligence, 
and  though  they  had  put  it  out  of  gear  before  they 
fled,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  many  relics  behind 
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them.  There  were  wrecks  of  a  light  railway,  a 
coal-shoot  that  made  a  wonderful  slide,  a  shed  with 
an  unused  engine,  and  an  iron  chimney  that  grew 
like  a  gaunt  tree  out  of  the  hillside.  Less  than  a 
year  before,  the  place  had  swarmed  with  Schwaber. 
It  would  have  sounded  odd  to  them  to  hear  that 
their  successors  would  be  the  English  Mission,  and 
the  children  of  the  nation  they  had  crushed,  they 
believed,  quite  early  in  the  war.  It  was  not  a  crushed 
nation  that  raced  about  the  valley  now  at  any  rate. 
It  was  a  band  of  children  that  had  come  at  last  into 
their  birthright.  Most  of  them  realised  it,  and  took 
possession.  They  learnt  eagerly,  for  they  knew  the 
blight  of  ignorance.  Their  schoolmaster  was  as  eager 
for  them  as  they  were  for  themselves.  They  became 
filled  with  ambitions  and  naive  hopes.  They  belonged 
to  a  really  democratic  race,  where  all  are  peasants, 
or  only  once  removed  from  them,  and  where  the  king 
himself  was  born  in  a  cottage,  and  is  proud  of  a 
grandfather  who  could  not  write  his  name.  They 
had  not  come  in  contact  with  the  insufferable  type 
who  has  a  smattering  of  foreign  culture  or  a  veneer 
of  finer  education.  To  be  a  m aster-craftsman,  there- 
fore, seemed  to  them  really  a  fine  thing,  and  worthy 
of  a  boy's  best  ambition. 

This  made  IVro  very  lonely.  A  gipsy  boy  in 
any  case  looks  the  mosl  solitary  thing  in  the  world, 
and  here  he  was  completely  out  of  the  stream. 
Ambition  tailed  him,  and  he  saw  that  the  city  of 
knowledge  was  surrounded  by  an  insurmountable 
wall.     lie  was  shut  out  irrevocably  by  the  first  letters 
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of  the  alphabet.  He  plucked  up  all  his  courage. 
'  SestroS  he  said  to  me,  with  the  boldness  of  the 
desperate,  '  can  I  go  home  ?  '  He  saw  me  grow 
grave,  and  added  hurriedly,  '  Just  for  a  day,  on 
leave.'  '  But  you  have  only  been  here  a  fortnight, 
Pero,'  I  argued.  '  One  never  goes  home  after  a 
fortnight.  Besides,  you  haven't  much  of  a  home. 
'  I  have  a  little  sister,  SestroJ  he  said,  with  a  sob. 

He  lingered  on  still  a  few  days,  and  I  watched 
him,  wondering  why.  I  soon  knew.  On  the  fourth 
day  he  came  with  a  scratched  foot.  Boys  with  cut 
feet  were  given  sandals,  and  he  did  not  want  to  go 
home  incomplete.  I  gave  them  to  him.  I  knew,  of 
course,  that  I  was  giving  him  wings,  but  he  looked 
so  triumphant  that  I  had  no  alternative.  When  he 
put  them  on  he  knew  supreme  happiness  for  the 
second  time  at  Avala.  Serbian  sandals  have  turned- 
up  ends,  like  little  gondolas,  and  they  make  the 
staidest  look  romantic.  As  to  the  gipsy  boy,  I  knew 
he  would  sail  to  adventures  on  his.  The  adventures 
were  not  in  our  valley.  Pero  disappeared  the  same 
day.  The  only  trace  he  left  was  the  ashes  of  a  fire 
in  the  bath-house.  Sandals  were  not  enough — he 
must  trail  some  other  glory  with  him  for  his  little 
sister  to  see.      He  had  had  another  hot  bath. 
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THE  boys  did  run  away  from  Avala  some- 
times— Pero  was  not  the  only  deserter.  They 
had  run  wild  too  long  to  bear  even  the  limited 
restraint  of  life  with  us.  It  was  disconcerting.  You 
could  not  help  being  a  little  hurt,  but  you  did  not 
have  to  worry  about  your  runaway,  as  far  as  that 
went,  as  you  would  have  in  a  modern  country.  You 
knew  that  he  had  the  whole  of  Serbia  for  his  home, 
and  would  find  people  who  would  house  and  feed 
him  wherever  he  went. 

Serbia  since  the  war  is  full  of  boys  of  this  sort 
running  away  from  one  thing  or  the  other,  because 
they  have  no  longer  any  home  that  binds  them  to  it. 
Forlorn  country,  with  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
orphan  children  growing  up,  most  of  them  untaught 
and  undisciplined,  and  with  not  enough  land  belong- 
ing to  them  to  occupy  or  keep  them  fed  !  If  they 
are  girls  they,  as  a  rule,  stay  at  home  with  their 
relatives,  or  drudge  for  a  neighbour  ;  but  if  they  are 
boys  there  is  another  alternative  before  them,  or 
they  dream  at  least  that  there  is.  Some  of  them  take 
it,  and  with  no  money  in  their  pockets,  and  no 
possessions  but  the  rags  they  wear,  they  set  out  into 
the  world  to  seek  their  fortune.  Our  ranks  at  Avala 
were  soon  swelled  by  these  little  pilgrims.  They 
turned  up  every  clay,  and  had  to  be  sent  away  by 
scores  when  our  original  fifty  had  jumped  to  a  hundred. 
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But  of  course  Destiny  does  not  always  direct 
their  steps  to  an  English  Mission,  and  they  usually 
end  as  they  begin — that  is,  they  get  taken  on  by 
some  peasant  farmer  who  has  pity  on  them,  or  who 
needs  their  service,  to  mind  sheep  or  cows.  Poor 
little  cowherds  ! — poor  shepherd  boys,  wandering  in 
a  world  that  is  so  remote  from  Arcadia,  but  with 
belief  in  Arcadia  so  unassailable  in  their  hearts  ! 
With  what  other  hopes  do  they  set  out  on  their 
journey  !  It  is  some  Eldorado  they  are  in  search  of 
— learning  and  adventure  and  wealth.  Some  of  them 
have  heard  of  wonderful  cities  where  such  things  can 
be  found.  There  is  Belgrade — that  is  a  City  of 
Silver.  There  are  other  cities  across  the  Danube 
with  names  like  music — Zagreb,  Ljubljana,  Sara- 
jevo, Rijeka.  These  are  the  Cities  of  Gold.  It  is 
not  all  of  the  boys  that  know  about  them,  but,  once 
they  have  heard  one  of  these  names,  it  casts  a  spell 
over  their  minds.  For  days  and  nights  they  wander 
barefoot,  hoping  to  attain  to  it.  They  long  for  it, 
as  though  in  reaching  it  they  would  gain  the  goal 
of  all  their  hopes  and  all  their  ambitions,  and  no  one 
can  persuade  them  that,  far  from  being  a  goal,  it 
will  be  the  starting-post  of  a  race  that  is  long  and 
arduous. 

It  is  very  mediaeval,  all  this  wandering  about  of 
children.  You  get  the  same  sort  of  thing,  much 
intensified,  in  the  '  Children's  Crusade.'  You  get  it 
almost  literally  the  same  in  that  book  which  has 
brought  more  people  into  intimate  and  easy  rela- 
tionship  with   the    Middle   Ages   than   any   other   in 
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the  world — the  '  Fairy  Tales  '  of  Grimm.  There  are 
plenty  of  Happy  Johns  in  Serbia,  who  serve  for  seven 
years  and  then  return  penniless  to  their  homes  with- 
out even  a  goose  under  their  arms.  There  is  no 
dearth  of  Little  Brothers  and  Little  Sisters  setting 
out  into  the  world  because  their  stepmother  is  unkind 
to  them.  The  sky  weeps  over  them,  '  like  their  poor 
hearts,'  as  it  did  long  ago,  and  they  creep  into  hollow 
trees  when  they  are  tired.  The  boys  who  set  out  to 
seek  their  fortune,  or  follow  a  road  which  they  have 
heard  tell  leads  to  paradise,  are  no  rarity.  There  are 
girls,  too,  who  live  alone,  spinning  and  weaving  and 
working  with  their  needle,  though  there  is  not  always 
a  prince  who  comes  to  marry  them. 

If  you  are  minded  to  care  for  such  things,  and 
the  Middle  Ages  in  a  book  are  not  enough  for  you, 
the  Balkans  can  give  you  a  grasp  of  them  that  little 
else  can.  A  term  of  life  in  Serbia  is  in  truth  more 
instructive  than  a  Mediaeval  Special  Period  for 
Oxford  Schools.  There  is  your  lost  century  alive 
around  you,  with  all  its  virtues,  its  picturesqueness, 
its  dirt,  its  darkness  of  mind,  and  above  all  its 
unquenchable  colour.  It  it  is  true,  as  an  artist  once 
said,  that  you  cannot  paint  a  tree  unless  you  become 
a  tree,  it  is  ju  I  .1  true  that  you  cannot  know  the 
Middle  Ages  unless  jrou  become  them,  and  here  you 
have  your  chance.  (.rant  that  the  finest  university 
is  the  world,  and  you  will  admit  at  least  that  Serbia 
is  a  good  mediaeval  cour  e  in  it. 

To  be  really  part  of  this  world  requires  sacrifici  . 
It   is   not   enough    to   dance   al    their   fairs,   to   live   in 
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their  cottages,  to  work  for  and  with  them.  To  do 
it  thoroughly,  as  an  American  once  remarked  to  me, 
you  really  ought  to  live  with  their  animals  too.  You 
should  have  a  pig  in  your  kitchen,  goats  and  hens 
should  wander  in  and  out  of  your  bedroom,  and  a 
cow  should  have  the  adjoining  chamber.  For  in 
this  world  the  animals  take  part  in  your  daily  life — 
they  live  with  you,  and  hold  converse  with  you,  just 
as  they  do,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  the  Tales  of 
Grimm.  Grimm  to  Serbs  is  what  Arnold  Bennett  is 
to  the  people  who  live  in  the  Potteries.  His 
tales  are  absolutely  realistic  to  them.  They  are  so 
interesting  and  so  '  actual '  that  the  oldest  and  staidest 
read  them  with  sober  interest  and  attention.  It  does 
not  seem  remarkable  that  wolves  and  foxes  and  hares 
should  follow  fiddlers  through  the  woods  and  beg 
them  to  teach  them  their  craft.  The  story  of  the 
Seven  Kids  is  not  in  the  least  degree  childish.  Wolves 
really  do  knock  at  the  door  in  that  world,  and  you 
and  the  goats  together  reply  in  terror,  refusing  them 
admittance.  The  father  of  Mihailo,  our  stalwart 
blacksmith,  had  been  killed  by  a  wolf,  and  to  all 
our  children  a  wolf  was  a  real  person.  '  It  is  a  fine 
book — the  book  you  lent  me,  SestroJ  our  chauffeur 
remarked  to  me,  handing  it  back  to  me  regretfully  : 
1  a  very  pretty  book.  The  story  I  liked  best  was 
about  the  frog  who  was  really  a  prince  in  disguise. 
It  is  a  fine  story — a  very  pretty  story,  indeed.'  It 
is  marvellous,  of  course,  even  in  this  world,  that  a 
frog  should  be  a  prince,  but  it  is  not  too  absurd  to 
be  interesting.      If  you  live  with  your  animals,  and 
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talk  with  them,  and  they  with  you,  even  their  ambi- 
tions and  vanities  are  not  absurd  to  you,  and  their 
fears  and  joys  and  lusts  are  very  near  to  you  indeed. 
It  is  not  only  animals.  Their  intimacy  extends 
to  plants.  The  leaves  and  the  weeds  of  wood  and 
meadow-land  have  meanings  which  they  have  not  to 
us.  It  is  not  only  that  some  among  them  yield  dyes 
for  the  tapestries  which  the  mothers  weave  in  the 
winter  evenings  (just  as  ladies  with  us  do  embroidery), 
not  only  that  so  many  of  them  heal  their  wounds  and 
their  sores  and  soothe  their  coughs  :  there  are  plants 
more  precious  still  that  are  potent  against  night- 
wanderers — evil  spirits,  vampires,  and  ghosts — and 
yet  others  that  are  powerful  as  love-charms.  They 
are  all  sharply  characterised,  and  the  children  grow 
up  amongst  them  in  the  same  intimacy  as  with  goats 
and  pigs  and  hares.  '  Bring  the  hawthorn  in,'  they 
say  :  '  it  will  keep  you  safe  from  vampires.'  *  Leave 
the  heliobore  :  if  you  gather  it  your  hens  will  lay  no 
eggs.'  '  I  put  a  dock  leaf  on  my  sore  yesterday,  and 
to-day  it  is  healed.'  Truly  these  mediaeval  children 
have  made  themselves  at  home  in  the  world,  and  have 
many  friends  which  civilisation  has  lost  to  us. 
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